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PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND, 
WITH THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF 
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Part I. 
Wuite other animals were created to gather 
their food from the earth, and incline their heads 
downward, God made man, saye Ovid, to hold 
his head erect, “ ad sidera vultus,” and that it 
might be a greater index to the mind, he has 
_— all the features in front, and given those 
atures a greater projection than “ the beasts of 
the earth,” which render them capable of receiv- 
ing a stronger light and shade ; nevertheless, the 
endless variety of nature is so powerfully marked 
in other animals, that a shepherd can discern dif- 
ferences between the features of his flock, and a 
huntsman of his hounds, that to a common ob- 
server is incapable of belief. In the human 
countenance this variety, which constitutes the 
distinctive character between the likeness of one 
man and another, depends, in a great degree, in 
the relative distance of the several features; for 
we perceive a likeness may be produced without 
those features being defined, by a few strokes of 
the pencil correctly put down, anda person also 
recognised at a distance too great for them to be 
perceived ; next to the porportional quantities is 
the degrees of light and shade, which give the 
features their true projection, and form; then 
come the colour, and expression. What many 
a consider a likeness, is none when examined 
y the eye of an artist, but is merely more like 
the person intended than another; and this de- 
viation is so strong in some faces, that a child 
from memory may produce a likeness, such as 
those of Pitt, or Fox, Wellington, or Bonaparte. 
We also perceive many likenesses which make 
people exclaim how ridiculously like ! which ariscs 
from those deviations being caricatured: and dis- 
agreeably like ! when those features are strongly 
and harshly marked; the delicate differences of 
form, however, which mark the generality of 
mankind, require the most correct eye; and few 
sculptors can succeed in producing a female por- 
trait, where those delicacies are more frequently 
found, than in the coarser markings of a male 
head. When we hear people ery out that a por- 
trait is as like as it can stare ! we may rest assured 
it isa vulgar likeness ; possessing neither those 
undulations of expression to be perceived in the 
living original, which, by giving the beauty attend- 
ant on ‘motion, heighten the interest ; nor those 
generalizing principles which add dignity to the 
character. A favourable likeness, or such a one 
as will in some measure compensate for the ab- 
sence of life, can only be produced by the hand of 
the great master, who knows where to leave out 
those littlenesses which give meanness, and 


heighten and enlarge by shadows, those portions 
which convey grandeur, and beauty. Amongst 
the early portraits which attraeted notice in En- 
land were those of Holbein, in the reign of 
enry VIII, faithful in little matters, and possess- 
ing all the dry, inlaid, and minute detail of the 
early German school; and when compared with 
those of Titian, who flourished at the same 
period, they look like the work of a jeweller, or a 
worker in enamel ; while those of the great Ve- 
netian bear the stamp of ‘the painter in every 
touch ; the one gives you a mere map of the face, 
the other the face itself, with all its projections 
and shadows ; in the hands of the one the nobility 
look heavy, and timid, with little eyes and large 
noses ; while the nobility of Titian look like a race 
of princes, begot by kings and warriors. In the 
one we recognise the pa of the Italian 
school, broad, large, and as laid down in the 
frescos of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle ; in the 
other the painful fidelity of Albreght Durer and the 
earlier German masters ; while the one busied bim- 
self with copying the reflection of the windows 
in the eyes, or the intricacies of the inlaid gold 
armour when examined to the spectator, 
Titian gave the appearance of both with a stroke 
of his brush, which, at a little distance, gives a 
more true and effective representation. Without 
entering into the cause more emey of the su- 
perior excellence of Titian, we must haste on to 
the period when Vandyke returned to England 
at the request of Charles I, who, finding what a 
treasure he had lost in not giving him sufficient 
encouragement, sent Sir Kne gby to invite 
him back. The arts in England must date their 
present high standing in portrait ras to the 
circumstance of Vandyke's settling in the country ; 
for the efforts of Zuchero and other painters, 
though worthy followers of Holbein, were mere 
holders of the palette; like Pietro Perugino, till 
abler men appeared to take it in their hands. Ru- 
bens having been in England on an embassy a 
little previous, must have raised the art in the 
esteem of the nobility, from the fame which his 
talents had created on the continent, and the re- 
ports of the Earl of Arundel, who was ambas- 
sador in the Low Countries; but as he — 
little here beside the sketches for the ceiling of 
Whitehall, he deserves little mention beyond his 
being the great restorer of the art after its extinc- 
tion in Venice, and being the master of Vandyke. 
Jameson, another of bis pupils, had previously set- 
tled in Scotland, but the qualities for which Van- 
dyke is celebrated, and for which the present artists 
of England appreciate him, Jameson had no con- 
ception of. The education Vandyke had received in 
the school of Rubens, enabled’ to bring to the 
ennobling of his portraits, those principles which 








confer a dignity and consequence on the portraits 
by Titian ; and from his possessing a greater at- 


tention to detail, both in the colour, and minutia, 
and a ‘goa delicacy in handling, his works, 
especially those painted before he came to En- 
gland, are the perfection of this branch of the 
art. His earlier portraits, painted in Flanders, 
possess great delicacy and finish, 
manly, historic character; those of Italy, and 
after his return, more firmness, and the crackly 
and Juminous style of the Venetians; while in 
England he gradually became slighter in his finish 
from the multiplicity of sitters, and often less im- 
posing, from his painting many of his heads in a 
common light, with the window not high enough 
to his shadows consequence. 

peculiarities and excellence of Vandyke's 
portraits may be easily perceived, even by a com- 
mon observer ; take for example the portraits of 
Charles I, the head of the monarch in other hands 
looks mean, peevish, and the several features de- 
fined with trifling terminations; in the hands of 
Vandyke, those features assume an importance 
from the style of drawing, and appear suited to 
form part of an historical composition, which re- 
quires grandeur, and largeness of proportion, even 
the masses of the hair, the manner in which the 
pointed beard and moustachios are arranged, con- 
tribute to this character : in other hands he looks 
like a man who has a scold for his wife ; Vandyke, 
made him a king overwhelmed with the troubles 
of his kingdom, his melancholy adding to his look 
of dignity ; and he appears ‘‘as a man {full of sorrow 
and acquainted with grief.” This greatnessin Van- 
dyke’s style of drawing, his firmness, and fulness in 
the light and shade, and simplicity in the colour, per- 
vades every part of his canvass : his heads and hands 
are generally large, and well marked, his draperies 
Gale his attitudes unaffected, and his expression 
noble ; in short, all the requisites for great his- 
torical compositions are to be observed in his 


works; these qualities he no doubt in 
the school of Rubens; but he others 
which he must have learned in observations 


on nature, and in the portraits of Titian. Rubens’s 
outline is often mannered and tortuous, 
out of one form into another, with little altera- 
tion. Vandyke’s, on the contrary, is full of variety, 
which gives it a greater appearance of truth, and 
individual character: the one is like a sentence 
without punctuation, the other is marked with 
points, which give it force, and ex . - 
The countenances of Vandyke nevér lose their 
superiority over every other of the pieture ; 
and even if the background is a sky, it is sacri- 
ficed to the light of the face : nor is this mode of 
treatment so contrary to nature, when examined 
upon a broad principle, for when we are intro- 
duced into the presence of the original, we are 
naturally attracted to the same point; this treat- 
ment we find very common in the works of Titian, 
| where often the whole figure is lost in the back. 
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ground) anéther arrangement which assists - 
conveying simplicity, and dignity, he also learne 
from the great.father of portrait painting, viz., 
the unaffected air derived from the head and 
body being placed in the same direction,-—of his 
light and shade and colour, we shall have occa- 
sion to speak more at large, when we come toa 
comparison of his merits, with those of Reynolds 
and Lawrence: but a few preliminary remarks 
owzht to be set down here, always bearing in mind 
thata work like the Art- Usiow is not intended for 
the artists alone, but for the instruction and 
amuse ment of the public at large. Every one 
who takes the trouble to reflect, must perceive 
that all faces contain two points of view, where 
the character is more or less developed, a profile, 
and what is termed a front view, and that the 
seat of a strong likeness, lies sometimes in one 
greater than in the other. ‘They must also per- 
ceive, that what is called a three-quarter view of 
the head, gives the artist an opportunity of repre - 
senting both; independent of which advantage 
it has a greater variety in the forms, and gives an 
opportunity for introducing a greater breadth of 
light and shade; and also of showing the ear, 
which is often a beautiful feature. There are 
also a few fixed points which no circumstance 
can very materially change, viz., the temporal 
bones which define the forehead, the orbits of 
the eyes, and the bone of the nose.—lIlaving 
these thi ngs in recollection, we perceive Vandyke 
not onl y most careful in placing the several fea- 
tures in their places, but most attentive to the 
line of the profile, both in respect to its outline 
and the delicacies of its shade; and in giving it 
its projections and receding, nor is it ever lost 
sight of, even in a front view, there are other 
peculiarities in his heads which he carefully at- 
tended to, such as the point of the nose, both in 
the cartilage which divides the nostrils, and the flat- 
ness above them, also the marking at the corners 
of the mouth: dismissing any more technicalities 
for the present, we hasten on to more general 
matters. 
One of the greatest obstacles the portrait 
painter has to contend with, is the absurdity of 
those deviations which fashion introduces, to the 
utter disfigurement of the countenance, and often 
complete alteration of the likeness, and what 
looks dignified in one age, looks ridiculous in the 
next; the fulness and natural cast of the hair in 
the time of Vandyke, enabled him so to dispose 
and arrange it to the best advantage in setting 
off the features, so that his portraits, particularly 
his etchings, have become models of study to all 
succeeding painters, for the elegance with which 
the hair unites, and composes with the several 
portions of the face; we may also notice the 
great skill with which he mixes it in shade, and 
colour with the background, so as to give the 
mask its full brilliancy and superiority over other 
portions of the picture. The reign of Charles I, 
that sueceeded, as if to outdo the natural fulness 
of the cavaliers, surrounded the countenance with 
so overwhelming a profusion of artificial curls that 
defied the skill of Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller to 
prevent it from being ridiculous, and prevents 
their works from their having that share of praise 
which they would otherwise be entitled to. The 
head-dress of the ladies retained for a longer 
period a more natural appearance, but the reign 
of Anne was witness to the most preposterous 
attempts to disfigure the “human face divine :” 
Addison, with his usual humour, mentions, “ That 
in his time the ladies’ head-dresses rose and fell 
above thirty degrees ;" and some of his acquaint- 
ance that measured seven feet, notwithstanding 
nature owned but five feet eight of the propor- 
tion, and afterwards concludes with a piece of 
moral advice which, if it had been followed, would 
have enabled the artists of that age to have 
handed them down to us in a much more natural 
and beautiful manner; though our fair country. 
women may consider it superfluous at pre- 
ent, yet, as it is of the utmost importance to the 


that they may bear it in mind; he says, “I would 
desire the fair sex to consider how impossible it is 
for them to add anything that can be ornamental 
to what is already the master-piece of nature ; 
the head has the most beautiful appearance as 
well as the highest station in a human figure. 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the 
face; she has touched it with vermilion, planted 
in it a double row of ivory, made it the seat of 
smiles and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it 
with the brightness of the eyes, hung it on each 
side with curious organs of sense, given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described, and surrounded 
it with such a flowing shade of hair, as sets all its 
beauties in the most agreeable light ; in short, 
she seems to have designed the head as the cupola 
tothe most glorious of her works ; and when we 
load it with such a pile of supernumerary orna- 
ments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
ficure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye 
from real and great beauties, to childish gewgaws, 
ribbands, and bone-lace.” After the time of 
Vandyke, except Dobson in oil, and Cooper in 
miniature painting, we find little to interest us 
in the investigation of this subject, for though the 
talents of Lely and Kneller kept in the embers 
of the “dying” art, which the revolution had 
nearly extinguished, and though Jervas drove 
his carriage and four, which proved that there 
was no want of encouragement in this branch of 
painting, yet nothing was achieved to the glory 
of the art till Reynolds appeared on the stage. 
That no encouragement was given to other works 
during that period must be ascribed in some 
measure to the want of capacity in the artists; 
Johnson ascribes it to another cause, * That the 
painters find no encouragement among the English 
for many other works than portraits has been 
imputed to national selfishness ; ‘tis vain,” says the 
satirist, “to set before any Englishman the scenes 
of landscapes, or the heroes of history, nature 
and antiquity are nothing in his eye, he has no 
value but for himself, nor desires any copy but of 
his own form. Whoever is delighted with his 
own picture must derive his pleasure from the 
pleasure of another. Every man is always pre- 
sent to himself, and has, therefore, little need of 
his own resemblance, nor can desire it but for the 
sake of those whom he loves, and by whom he 
hopes to be remembered: this use of the art is 
a natural and reasonable consequence of affection, 
and though, like other human actions, it is often 
complicated with pride, yet such pride is more 
laudable than that by which palaces are covered 
with pictures, that, however excellent, neither 
imply the owner's virtue nor excite it. Genius 
is chiefly exerted in historical pictures, and the 
art of the painter of portraits is often lost in the 
obscurity of his subjects ; but it is in painting as 
in life: what is greatest is not always best. 1 
should grieve to sce Reynolds transfer to heroes 
and to goddesses, to empty splendour and to airy 
fiction, that art which is now employed in diffus- 
ing friendship, in reviving tenderness, in quick- 
ening the affections of the absent, and continuing 
the presence of the dead.” 
SOCIETIES IN CONNECTION WITH ART, 
An uirecTuRnAL Sociery—! he opening conver. 
sasione on Tuesday, the Sth, was very numerously 
attended, many members of the “Institute of Ar- 
chitects,” and other scientific bodies, being pre- 
sent. Mr Tire, the president, read a recondite 
essay on Egyptian Hieroglyphics, perhaps a little 
less architectural in its character than might have 
been desired, but still highly valuable. ‘The learn- 
ing and ingenuity exhibited by Dr Young in this 
field of inquiry, guided only by the partial 
‘nto its mysteries afforded by the Rosetta stone, 
have hardly been equalled in modern times. It 
need scarce ly be said that the recent proceedings in 
regard to the New Royal Exchange formed the chief 
topic of conversation, little else indeed was spoken 
of, all feeling that much was at stake, and that it 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE ART-UNION, 
3 Hereford-street, Park | 
October 
My Dear Srr,—In the remarks ate p+ 
me the honor to make, some time since, on the 
letter to Sir Martin Archer Shee “ on the Reform 
of the Royal Academy ;” you set out by expressi 
your conviction that “no body enjoying @ mono. 
poly has ever used power so little for their own 
objects, or so much to forward the design for which 
they were incorporated,” as the heck » Ale 
though I cannot think the comparison you her 
invite will much serve your view of the subject, I 
do not hesitate to concur in this opinion so far as 
wy momen. 7 this moment, assists me. 
ut 1 would beg very strongly to 
you, that the really Lagettnat pada at arn 
—whether the present constitution of the 
Academy be, or be not, adequate to the objects it 
has in view? On reviewing your strictures you 
cannot, | think, fail to perceive that you have 
scarcely noticed this question at all, while you 
have elaborately, aud I admit very ably, defended 
the past conduct of the Royal Academy; and 
therefore, while agreeing with you tea consi 
extent on this part of the subject, I still contend 
that it is mucit more important to look to the 
sent and the future than to confine our views to 
the past. 

The case against the present constitution of the 
Academy rests mainly, as it appears to me (and 
as | have elsewhere endeavoured to-show), on the 
alleged incompatibility of its various functions. As 
this is an argument which your candour will lead 
you to admit you have not yet answered, you will 
perhaps pardon me if I repeat it ; 1 will do soa 
concisely as I can. 

I have contended that to give to an assembly of 
honour, an uncontrolled power over ane i 
or now exhibition of an artist’s works, is at once to 
give temptation to an abuse of power, and then to 
take away all appeal from such abuse. 

“The object of an honorary distinction, such 
as R.A., is to stamp a man’s pretensions as an art- 
ist with the sanction of those who are best qua- 
lified to judge of them . . . But as no imaginable 
associations for conferring such distinctions can 
be made to work unerringly, so their existence be 
comes an evil directly they are made indispen 
conditions to the favour of she public.—It is the 
object of an exhibition to afford every candidate for 
this favour the opportunity of obtaining it (by 
merit) altogether irrespectively of such distinctions 
. . . But to unite the control of honours and of the 
public exhibition in the same hands, is to place, not 
alone the professional distinction, but also the very 
means of subsistence of the rising artist, at the ab- 
solute disposal of a body of men at once his com 
petitors and his judges.’ * : 

But L will not further trespass on you with the 
reiteration of what you have already perused. It 
shall suftice me to observe that if this argument be 
in itself sound, it is no answer to it to say that the 
present members of the Academy are too honour 
able to abuse their power, or that, if they do, the 
artist who conceives himself injured may bed 
the public through another exhibition, since it will 
always remain true that a dangerous ge er | 
fall into bad hands, and that a professedly “ royal 
institution, lodged ina public edifice, and fa 
with the prestige of fashion, will be sure to possess 


great advantages over the most meritorious private 
b 


On these grounds I solicit your opinion on the 
question whether it be not probable that the ob- 
jects of the Royal Academy would be advan 
by divesting its members, a8 sucu, of the onerous 
duties attendant on the arrangement and superia- 
tendence of the annual exhibition? _ 

Again, I would ask you whether, with reference 

en 8 


* Letter to Shee, p. 30. 
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to those large and diversified efforts for promoting 
the culture of the arts, which we in common (I be- 
lieve) regard an academy adequately endowed with 
means to be capable of making, there exists that 
evidence of sustained and systematic energy on the 

art of our own institution which satisfies you that, 
whatever its failures from the want of adequate 
means, it has done all it could To procure TuEM ? 
That its present means are inadequate there can 
not, I presume, be a moment's doubt. 

And I would especially ask you whether the 
entire and absolute dependence of such an insti- 
tution upon ** shillings taken at the door,’ is a 
mode of support likely to operate favourably upon 
the higher branches of the arts? Is it not pro- 
bable that, but for this circumstance, we should 
long ere this have seen, amongst other things, some 
attempt at an intelligent classification of pictures, 
an indispensable step, 1 apprehend, towards the 
improvement of the taste of the multitude), and 
some limit to the admission of the mere adortions 
of portraiture, and to that painting up to the un- 
cultivated eye, which has so injured the English 
school? Pardon me if I repeat, that we must come 
at last to that main question, which comprehends 
these and many other particulars—namely : Is the 
Royal Academy of Arts, with its present consti- 
tution, such a body as is likely to render that aid 
to the progress of the plastic arts in England 
which might reasonably be expected from a well 
tegulated and efficient academy ? 

With respect to your observations on the recent 
petition of the council, praying that the order of 
the House of Commons for certain returns be /is- 
charged, 1 have similarly to remark, that it teaves 
the main points of the question untouched, Of what 
avail is it to insist so much on a special responsi- 
bility ¢o the sovereign, as contradistinguished from 
a responsibility to parliament, unless it be meant 
to contend that the former kind of responsibility (!) 
is in itself desirable? Or, again, is it enough for 
such an institution to say that its members ‘* would 
be the last to onsrruct the adoption of any measure 
which national liberality may suggest, or national 
means accomplish, for the more effectual attainment 
of these objects” * for which they were incorporated ? 
Should it not rather be its business to devise those 
extended means, and to seek to adapt itself, in all 
respects, to the very altered circumstances in which 
it is now (confessedly) placed ? 

_ I deprecate, as much as you can do, that apparent 
disingenuousness which characterises too many of 
the efforts at reforming the Royal Academy. With 
yourself, 1 greatly esteem and honour many of the 
members of that institution, and believe that, on 
the whole, it has deserved well of all lovers of the 
plastic arts; but when I look at the general 
character of its current exhibitions—at the present 
state of artistic literature amongst us —at the sort 
of “ management” which obtains at our National 
Gallery (so called at the systematic and legal 
pillage to which the most valuable property of the 
artist is still exposed—above all, when I look at 
the absence of energetic effort to obtain for the 
higher branches of art anything like becoming 
national patronage, [ find it impossible to persuade 
myself that the oyal Academy, as it now exists, 
is at all adequate to the task which is before it. 

Why should it be said that these are matters 
which are beyond the province of this body? If 
these be legitimate objects of exertion—if such ex- 
ertion be even indispensable to any real progress 
of the arts, from whom may it be more reasonably 
looked for than from a royal inctitulion, expressly 
established to aid that progress? 

A late writer in Blackwood’s Magazine + lays 
great stress on the allegation that very few artists 
of great eminence are found to be excluded trom the 
Academy, and would seem to regard this as an all- 
sufficient answer to the charges which have been 
brought against it, apparently forgetting that this 
act—assuming it to be one— applies to but one of 
Several objects which the Academy embraces. 
If that institution is to continue both a chief school 


* Comm. Petitions, 1839, p.285. + Sept. 1839. _ 
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of instruction and an assembly of honour (I say 
ae the exhibition) its yp Fach must be 
on much higher grounds than these. 

_ You have several times noticed, with well de- 
served praise, the muiificétit patronage extended 
to the arts by the King of Bavaria; permit me to 
conclude this letter by begging your attention to 
the following definition of the aims of the Academy 
of Munich, founded by that King. 

—‘* To form a point of union and distinction for 
artists to aim at, the attainment of which shall 
carry with it the public secognition of their 
ability ;—to maintain a noble emulation amongst 
teachers and artists for the attainment of matured 
excellence, and to provide, by mutual intercourse, 
for the elevation and enlargement of individual 
ideas of the scientific pes sm and purposes of 
art;—to co-operate in all contemporary endeavours 
for the promotion of like objects; and thus—in- 
fluencing and being influenced by the spirit of the 
age—to prevent, both in the course of instruction 
and in the practice of the arts, all exclusive 
nationality and one-sidedness.”* Believe me to 
remain, my dear Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Epwarp Epwarps. 


(Mr Epwarps, who has honoured us with the above com- 
munication, is a generous and considerate opponent of 
the Royal Academy—if indeed the term “ opponent” 
can at allapply to him. His opinions are entitled to 
respect: and will no doubt obtain due consideration in 
the quarter to which they are addressed. It is our 
duty to give currency to the arguments of those from 
whom we differ, while we are anxious to urge our 
own; we shall be at all times ready and willing to do 
so. Good will be invariably produced by discussion, 
when the object is Truth. We have not contended 
that the Royal Academy is to be considered as a na- 
tional medium for education in art; we have asserted, 
and do again assert, that it has paid to the nation, four- 
fold, the small benefit the nation has bestowed upon it; 
and that to attack it for not doing more than it has 
done is both unreasonable and unjust—to this conclu. 
sion Mr Edwards has arrived as well ae ourselves. It 
is disgraceful to this country, wealthy and powerful as 
it is, and assuming to take a lead in “the march of 
intellect,” that it has done less to forward the interests 
of the Fine Arts than the smallest and poorest State of 
the Continent. The period cannot be far off when we 
shall be rid of this reproach. But although Mr Ed- 
wards acquits the Academy of all the many groundless 
charges that have been brought against it, he argues 
that “its present constitution is not adequate to the 
objects it has in view.” If we consider it as a public 
body—the national guardian, fosterer, and depositary 
of British art—we shall at once admit the force of his 
argument ; a yast deal more may be done and ought to 
be done, than the Academy has either performed or 
contemplated ; the course that may be adviseable, the 
grants that may be necessary, and the arrangements 
that may be most conducive to the end in view, ing 
volve so many considerations, that it would be utterly 
impossible to deal with them here. One thing how 
ever is certain, that any plan, to be effective, must 
emanate from the nation, and be in the strictest sense 
“ national.” We can readily believe that much good 
would result from national interference accompanied 
by national assistance; but we can also foresee the 
numerous difficulties that must be overcome before it 
can be made effective. To one of the arguments of Mr 
Edwards, however, we can find space to refer; and it 
is one upon which a large proportion of these difficul- 
ties must depend, whatever system may be hereafter 
adopted. Mr Edwards is strongly of opinion that Art 
and the Academy are both prejudiced by combining 
the control over academic honours with the duties 
attendant on the arrangement afd superintendence of 
the annual exhibition; and it i the latter, aod not the 
former, he would call upow the members to relinquish. 
He does 1.0t suggest any plan in the stead of that to which 
he objects; and, although we admit that the present 








* Constitution der Kinigheben Akademie der 
bildenden Kunste, 4 xxii. Verbiltnisse der Akad, 
ais einer Kunsta Gecelschaft. 


mode of forming the annual exhibition may not be 
perfect, a most mature and deliberate consideration of 
the matter has enabled us to arrive at no other conclusion 

than this,—that it is less evil, less liable to be abused, 

and less likely to promote partislities, jealousies, and 

prejudices, than any other arrangement we can our. 

selves devise, or imagine that any other person will be 

able to devise. It is needless for us to refer to the fact, 

that far greater dissatisfaction is every year expressed 

in reference to the “ placing” of pictures—much more 

limited in number—in the British Institution, where 

no artists are consulted, than in the Royal Academy, 

where the “hangers” are all artists, Mr Edwards 

does not, we take for granted, propose to exclude artists 
from the committee of judges who might be appointed 

to determine what works should be exhibited, and the 

positions which the accepted works are to occupy. He 

would no doubt associate with them certain gentlemen 

who are not of the profession, and certain artists who 
are not members of the Academy, To say nothing of 
the disputes that would naturally arise, the necessity 
every moment of putting a question to the vote, a vote 
of course to be decided by a majority, where would be 
that responsibility which in every society, from the 
very highest to the very lowest, is the surest and safest 
guarantee for honour and integrity? The artist-judges 
would have to bear it to-day, and the amateur-judges 
to-morrow ; and the public, as well as the profession, 
would be utterly at a loss to know who to blame 
for the mistakes that would unquestionably bap- 
pen. If artists not members of the Academy were to 
be joined with the judges, who shall be appointed to 
select them? if the Academy did so, the charge of 
bribery would be instantly advanced, and upon appa- 
rently good grounds. Upon their conduct would be 
assumed to depend their future admission to, or rejec- 
tion from, the body. What amateurs—connoisseurs if 
the term be better—would undertake a duty so oner- 
ous, #0 laborious, and so totally thankless? We do not 
hesitate to express our strong conviction that the pre- 
sent system is preferable to any other that has been— 
we would almost go the lengths of adding that can be— 
Pointed out. 

We cannot so satisfactorily answer another question 
which Mr Edwards bas put to us. We do not think 
that the Royal Academy has done all it could have 
done to “ procure the niéans” necessary for promoting 
the Fine Arts in Great Britain, 

But to call upon the Academy for such exertions 
and sacrifices as must be inevitably necessary, in order 
really to advance the cause of art, in the way it ought 
to be, and may be, advanced, would be something like 
the justice which the Egyptians manifested towards 
the Israelites when they commanded them to make 
bricks without straw. 

Mr Edwards expects nothing of the kind; but he 
does expect—and so do thousands who regard the 
Royal Academy with respect for the character, and 
admiration for the talents, of its members—that they 
will discharge their duty in labouring, systematically 
and with energy, to procure national support and pro- 
tection for the Fine Arts—to increase the power and 
extend the influence of which their institution was ex- 
pressly established. 

We shall endeavour hereafter to point out the various 
accessaries to these objects which the Academy might 
obtain, and, we cannot doubt, would obtain from the 
nation.) 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION, 


Si1n,—Coneti you to be identified with the best 
interests of the Arts, I trust I shall be excused 
ng you with a few remarks for insertion in your 
periodical ‘ The Art-Union,’ which is 
nected with them. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


That a privileged body like the Royal Academy 
should have many enemics is not tobe wondered at; 


that the greater portion of them is created 
tionally, and unavoidably on the part of Andon? 


some 
by that body, is not altogether im 
J ‘ssion of power ene envy—envy gives 





oppovition—from opposition comes anger 
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very often abuse of power, or. at least, a withholding 
the use of it in a liberal and high-minded manner. 
Taking these things into consideration, it would be 
expecting too much from human nature to seek at their 
hands the same indulgences and favours for their 
evemies (real or imaginary) that would be bestowed on 
their frie 


best nds. : 

That the Royal Academy never was, nor is even now, 
all perfection, is proved, not so much by the many 
complaints ever making against it since its foundation, 
as by the pains it has taken from time to time, but 
more particularly of late, to avoid censure. That they 
should escape this entirely, is quite impossible, for 
neither perfection, nor the power of pleasing everyone, 
is attaioable, if any reli n be placed on the expe- 
rience of es. x 

ed on it appears they do, the desire of accom- 
plishing all the that lies in their power, it is 
ble to pose they will not object to an occa- 
sional hint, which may assist them io getting —y~4 — 
object, or in contemplating any improvement in their 
regulations, whereby their Laspertiality will be proved, 
and justice afforded to the many who are tried, as it 
were, at their tribunal; at all events I shall take so 
much for granted, and offer a remark or two on the 
subject, confining myself fur the present to one source 
of plaint, viz. ch —It has bappeved often that 
three or four paintings of an indifferent artist have 
heen hung, while the whole of those sent for exhibition 
by a more deserving and talented individual have been 
returned to him—naturally engendering a feeling of 
mortification and disgust. This may appear a bold as- 
sertion, but the fact might be borne out by comparing 
many out of the usual five or six hundred sent back 
to the artists with the like number that find places on 
the walls of the academy. a. ; 

Now, when such seeming injustice is permitted to 
emanate from the Academy, there must be something 
very wrong in the management, as it is incredible 
that the judges or hanging committee would wilfully 
injure a fellow artist; the wrong can only arise from 
chance—but this is not a sufficient excuse for the 
academy. There is no balm for the wounded feelings 
of an ill-ased artist in the protest of the Academy, 
* that they can’t help a bad picture sometimes filling 
up a vacant space, where a good one should or might 
have been—or that they were forced to send a great 
number of the accepted ones back for want of room :” 
if there was none for the picture of a long-standing 
artist, there should have been none for one lower in 
the profession ; neither is there any consolation in the 
chance of “ better luck next time,”—a chance so per- 
nicious in its various effects should be done away with, 
anda certainty substituted that would insure every 
artist being fairly represented by one of his best works. 
This, I conceive, might be done by a selection of the 

accepted pictures (say the best onc, if possible) from 
each contributor being placed aside to be positively 
hung, the remaining portion only (containing dupli- 
cates or more of the same artist's works) to be subject 
to rejections should there not be found space to hang 
the whole. By such regulation would one of the evils 
that bring discredit on the Academy be done away 
with. Let us hope that an arrangement of this kind, 
so desirable and so easy of accomplishment, will, ere 
long, be carried into effect—that it shall no longer be 
said—‘ Chance may hang a bad picture, and send back 
@ good one.” 

(We believe that there is very little of “ chance” 
in the arrangements of the exhibition ; our correspon: 
dent, perhaps, is not aware of the mode adopted to pre- 
vent an artist from being injured by mis-chance. The 
Hanging Committee have nothing to do with the 
selection and rejection of the works sent to the 
Academy. The President and Council examine each 
picture ; the name of the artist is placed at the back of 
each, but the name is not declared until judgment bas 
been pronounced upon it. It is either accepted, 
rejected, or marked D, doubtful ; and it is very rarely 
that the whole of an artist's works are sent back to him; 
it is indeed understood, that when it “chances” that all 
biscontributions are put aside as unworthy, the judgment 
is reconsidered, and one is taken less objectionable than 
the rest. Our correspondent surely would not desire 
that every boarding-school miss and every sign painter 
should be certain of seeing her or his first perpetration 
in colours placed upon the walls; to do so, even if it 
were advisable, how many good productions must 
be excluded! Mistakes will, no doubt, occasionally 
occur; no human institution can escape from them. 
We saw, not many days ago, a painting by Constable, 
“Whith wal’ Bijected” by the council, while the artist 
bimselt w t. He subsequently refused to 
heve it bung, Kept it for years as the apple of 
his eye. Haste-Yn decision must inevitably lead to 

The best we can do is to en- 

; } and certain we are that the 

Royat Acadenry strives to do so by industry, care, at 
tention, and tneegrity. “It has happened,”’ says our 


Dit ri ame sce Pe ‘ “ that three or four paintings by an in. 











different artist have been hung, while the whole of 
those sent by a superior artist have been returned to 
him.” With respect, we take leave to doubt this ; 
unless there be some ready explanation and justifica- 
tion. That such a circumstance, if there have 
«chanced ” such, could be explained and justified, we 
have no doubt; but to do so in all cases would entail 
a labour which no single secretary could undertake.) 


THE LATE MR JOSEPH VINCENT BARBER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION. 


Leamington, Nov. 2, 1839. 

Sixn,—Having read your publication from its com- 
mencement, I am convinced of your willingness to 
correct any error which has crept into its pages ; but 
more particularly do I think you would be anxious to 
make such correction when the error involved any 
degree of injustice to the living or the dead. l nless 
my estimate of the candour and justness of intention 
displayed in the ‘ Art-Union’ be very inaccurate, this 
communication will not be deemed unwarrantedly in- 
trusive. a 

In the Obituary of the October number it is stated 
that the late Mr Joseph Goodyear, “‘ when a boy, stu- 
died drawing under Mr Y. V. Burkes, a gentleman to 
whom the Birmingham students are largely indebted,” 
&c. This must have been intended to apply to the late 
Mr Joseph Vincent Barber, and is but a proper tri 
bute to his worth; for notonly were the Birmingham 
students, but all who derive pleasure from the pos- 
session or casual contemplation of works of art, 
“indebted largely to him.”” Though his name is not 
familiar to you, the list of subscribers to the plate pre- 
sented to this gentleman will be found to afford proof 
that in this there is no exaggeration. It is somewhat 
remarkable that, beyond a limited circle, he is more 
known from having influenced the taste and directed 
the studies of others,than by his own works. In your 
own case it would appear he was known imperfectly 
at second-hand in this way. 
As a teacher of drawing his pupils were numerous; 
but it was those who gave evidence of ‘‘ feeling,” and 
intended to pursue painting or engraving in afterlife, 
that he took particular pleasure to instruct. To this 
cliss of pupils be possessed, in a high degree, the 
power of communicating instruction on art, and assist- 
ing the “‘education of the eye”—this was a favourite 
phrase and frequent topic with him. That these were 
attached to him is not surprising; but his kindness of 
demeanour endeared him to all; and it is probable 
that few men were so frequently called upon to give 
advice and listened to with such attention, even on 
matters unconnected with bis profession; so general 
was the confidence reposed in him, and the esteem in 
which he was held. That others of the number of 
those who benefited by his advice and instruction 
might be ready to inform pe of the wis-print, was not 
sufficient to induce me to be silent; seeing and listen. 
ing to him, almost daily, for a greater number of years, 
perbaps, than any one of his pupils, it appeared rather 
my duty to ask the favour of a correction. His life 
terminated under such circumstances that no one could 
be otherwise than reluctant to do the slightest injustice 
to his memory. Having succeeded to bis father’s prac- 
tice and connections, his engagements were so nu- 
merous as to preclude the possibility of devoting him- 
self to painting as he so ardently desired ; his cherished 
project was to have accumulated sufficient property to 
enable him to retire early from the exercise of the 
fatiguing duties of a drawing-master, and to devote 
the remainder of his life to the realization of his day- 
dreams—transferring to canvass the treasured concep- 
tions of his “ mind’seye.” He had been quite suc- 
cessful in securing to himself, as far as pecuniary means 
are available, ease and comfort for the rest of his days; 
~~ endeavoured to carry out the remainder of his 

During his practice he had made flying visits i] 

Continent, and after his retirement ( probably in 1837) 
Spent some months in Italy. On each of these occa 
sions he was accompanied by Mrs Barber; and we 
have the opportunity of knowing that several of those 
with whom he had associated at home were frequently 
met with abroad. In the spring of 1838, however, he 
went alone ; and having explored Sicily, repeated the 
canal pilgrimage to the “ eternal city,” and then still 
busied himself in “ collecting materials for the exer- 
cise of his art,” which was carried on with such fervour 
that he incautiously exposed himsclf to heats or “ mal. 
aria,” by which a fever was contracted at some distance 

Tom Rome, whither he returned immediately; and 
after about eleven days’ illness, on the 1th of Sep- 
Fer 1838 (as though he had been abandoned and 
pn seg in the world), died there in the midst of 

Of his works some information ma 
An cuvumeration of these is scarcely AE = 
cannot, on this occasion, be attempted. Several of his 
productions have been engraved; of these the ‘ Ilus- 
trations of Warwickshire’ affurded many examples ; 
these are mentioned as being generally accessible. The 
general character of his more serious pictures may be 
considered as ideal landscape, that is landscape ele- 
vated and refined ; the end proposed to himself being 
not to create scenes altogether, or to adhere slavishly 





to the delineation of all the parts of i 
those which nature 
presents to us—but to combine existing and possible 





—— 
beauties ; and it is much to be regretted thar a, 
vein of talent which he undoubtedly that a 
allowed to exhibit itself more extensively in the a 
duction of numerous works of the class pl ng 
plated. 

I cannot close my letter without mention 
bition of Paintings in Water Colours 
apened here within these few weeks. 
suppese this is the first attempt to establi 
tion of this class of works solely, out 
deserves to be recorded in your 
step in the progress which this “ art of purely 
growth” is ma ing in public estimation. The amount 
of talent displayed, it may be safely asserted, would 
ensure it a notice, if distance did not prevent 
observation. The collection is formed 
the productions of the most distinguis' 
practise this branch of art: others less known to fame 
contribute their portions to the amount of interest, 
Perhaps it is right an artist should abstain generally 
from playing the critic, and my limited space does ne 
allow me to particularize works—but it can scarcely 
objectionab'e to state, that those of Barret and Catter. 
mole, by their beauty of colour and character of subject, 
are very attractive—the drawings by Cox and 

Fielding are in size and number less than their 
mirers could wish—those by Hunt may rank with hi 
most successful works—there is a 1 and 
drawing, with some less pretending, 
ers by Prout; and specimens of the 

entley, Chambers, Evans, Lewis, Richardson, Robins, 

Stone, and others, give to the exhibition an air of most 
agreeable variety. Several artists now 
are also contributors; of whom Aylmer and 
are those who = — most to Pd me 

am, Sir, most iently yours, 
: Tuomas Baxts, 
[We are much indebted to our correspondent for his 
courtesy to us, and his earnest zeal to render justice» 
the memory of his accomplished and lamented friend. 

We had, as Mr Baker supposes, previously received 

letterscorrecting our error. From one of these letter, 
written by Mr Willmore, the eminent engraver, vt 

quote the following passage :—“ One of the pleasantes 
days I ever spent was a trip to Richmond with Mr 

Barber and Mr Gaod year, previous to the former going 

to Italy. They had many pleasing aaticipations a t 

their future progress in art! Alas! they were not 

destined to be realized. They both died in the prime 
of life, equally beloved and regretted,” From Wil 
liam Rider, Esq., we have also received a long ai 
interesting communication in reference to the «- 
cellent artist. He will perceive that the letter of Mr 

Baker renders unnecessary the publication of bis, 

One passage from it, however, we beg leave to extrac, 

because it alludes to a matter which escaped Mr Baker. 

«« His loss is deplored by his widow, whose delicate state 

of health having prevented her accompanying him 

Italy, debarred her also from the melancholy satistae 

tion of attending his last moments ; but his remain 

were, in accordance with his dying request, brought to 

England and interred in his native place.”) 





NEW SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION. 


Sir,—From the situation I hold as Sec to the 
New Association for the promotion of the Ans 
in Scotland, I feel myself called upon to correc, 
through the medium of your paper, some errors fe 
specting the constitution of the New Association, 
which some of your correspondents seem to enter 
tain ; and as it is of vital importance to the 
of the New Association that its plan should ' 
understood, that it may be duly appreciated, may 
beg your indulgence in placing the following —_— 
your readers ;—at the same time I sball take 
liberty of making some quotations from —s 
have already published respecting it. In your ms 
number (9) you give an extract from @ letter he 
“ Artist of Newcastle,” in which he which 
“ illiberality of the two Scottish soc 
ordain, that no picture shal! be purchased as 4 
that is not painted by a Scottish artist or one 
in Scotland.” That this is the plan of the old . 
is most true, Os that such a 4" —_— 
belongs to the New Association, J mu 
is not the case; for the prize-holders of the New & 
sociation are at full liberty to select ANY picture, it 
matter by whom or where it was painted, provide 
is exhibited in Ertaer of the public e 


in 
Edinburgh ; indeed in proof of which, several picture 
painted by English artists (some from Newest) 
were purchased by prize-holders of the New 

ciation, both this year and last. The ae 
artist, ifa constant reader of your paper, must vis. 


observed what you said in your 5th number, 
“ Another coutlerity of this society is, that et 
not compel purchasers to take only os Irish 
Scottish artists — thus inducing English amt 
painters to contribute to the Exhibition.” The 
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i roceeds to say, “Uthink that society 
pours) arid iteelt above sending agents or appoint. 
i secretaries in England, when those subscribers 
are not allowed even the chance of having{a picture 
by one of their own countrymen. ‘This remark 
cannot hold good against the New Association, though 
it is perfectly correct with respect to the Old, and 
which, added to the prizeholder having no choice 
himself, were the main causes of the formation of the 
New Association. Your remarks respecting “ money 
prizes” are quite correct ; the money does not gv into 
the hands of the prize-holder, but is payable by an 
order upon the Bank, to those artists whose pictures 
are selected. In regard to the 5. prizes, this amount 
was only so largely used when the funds of the asso- 
ciation were small, but of course will not remain so 

minent a feature of our plana when our funds are 
reased, of which there is no doubt,as we this year 
anticipate a large accession of subscribers, and the 
amount of individual prizes will, of course, be much 
augmented, but we must, to use an old proverb, * first 
walk before we attempt to run.” The remark, how- 
ever, does not apply to the New Association alone,for 
the old association, with such large funds at their 
command, last year selected by their committee and 
rchased eleven pictures, viz. three of 5l, two of 
4/. 10s, three of 4/., one of 3/., and two of 2d. ; showing, 
as you yourself said, ‘** the small must live as well as 
the large.” Toa limited extent this may sometimes 
be productive of benefit, as it has beeo often proved 
that a little assistance has been the means of fostering 
and bringing forward merit, which without such assist 
ance would have been lost to the world. Your re- 
mark of ‘“prize-holders being allowed to break down 
their prizes into small sums,” I must admit to be an 
evil in many cases, but [ know it is the intention of the 
committe to reconsider it, and remedy the objection 
to which it gave rise. { must apologize for troubling 
you with these details, but being anxious that the 
public might be put into possession of the real merits 
of the case, and that the plans of the New Association 
for the proinotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, should 
be clearly understood, will, { hope, plead my excuse, 
1 ain, sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. HUMBLE. 
Edinburgh, 92 Princes-street, 
Oct. 22nd, 1839. 


[The letter of Mr Humble will, of course, satisfy our 
Newcastle correspondent. We are pleased to have 
placed the matter in its true light. Our own impres- 
sion was opposed to that of our correspondent; but his 
statement was so positive that there was no instance of 
purchase from an English artist—except in one case, 
which he mentioned, where the English artist bore a 
Scottish name—that we were led to put faith io it. We 
rejoice to find that the prospects of “the New Associa- 
tion” are so cheering; and trust that the artists and 
amateurs of England will bear its claims in especial 
remembrance. } 


LEAD PENCILS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION, 

Sir,—In No. 90f your journal you offer some remarks 
upon Penci s which are erroneous; you may perhaps 
be induced to correct the errors by inserting the fol- 
lowing remarks: — Brookman and Langdon have 
had their day, as Middleton had his before them. 
Brookman ceased to exist, except in name, more than 
thirty yearsago, and Langdon’s lines of life have been 
rubbed out at least ten years; they were the first to 
select with care the pure Cumberland lead for their 

ncils. itis not true that the mine has failed, or that 

reokman and Langdon have had exclusive access to 
it; but a most inconvenient mode of supplying the 
ore to the pencil makers has long prevailed. The 
mines are opened and worked for a short time, about 
once in a year, or sometimes two years, depending 
upon the consumption by the Public ; the mine is then 
sealed, aud the ore raised sent to London to the 
owners, warehouses; where, once a month,a sale is 
held, and the purchasers go and select the ore at so 
much per pound; when this is consumed, if more be 
required before the day of periodic sale, upoa pay- 
ment of a very heavy fee a large purchaser may 
get afresh supply, but it is only of the rejected of the 
former sale, for there is no fresh supply from the 
mine until all the stock is sold. The cousequence is, 
that the best pencils are only to be had out of the first 
selections; from this time they become worse and 


“ART IN THE PROVINCES, 
Leaminctow. — An exhibition, consisting chiefly 
of paintings in water colours, has taken place in 
this fashionable town. From the accounts that 
have been furnished us we learn that it has been 
eminently successful. They have been collected 
and are exhibited by Mr Hewitt, in the Royal 
Assembly Rooms ; he has manifested good taste 
as well as public spirit, for the selection has been 
carefully and judiciously made. ‘The leading 
drawings are by Cattermole— The Sleeping Page,’ 
‘ The Sacking of Wendover Castle,’ ‘ The Dying 
Knight,’ ‘A Hawking Party,’ ‘ Brigands Dis. 
covered,’ and a few others. ‘There are also several 
fine pictures by Barrett. 
these is a very small picture of ‘A Ruin, at Sun- 
set,’ in which beauty and solemnity are finely 
mingled. ‘ Warwick Castle, at Sunset,’ is a 
picture of a similar kind; and ‘‘it is interestia 
to see how a scene, previously treated in a thousan 
ways, in the hands of a man of genius assumes a 
character of freshness and novelty.” Copley 
Fielding is also among the contributors; two 
works by this accomplished artist are spoken of in 
terms of warm enthusiasm. There are five speci- 
mens of Prout—two being views in Venice, and 
three interiors of cathedrals of France. Aylmer 
contributes thirteen pieces, and ‘‘in their per- 
formance displays all his versatile excellence to 
perfection,—alike great in classic beauty, as in 
tiver scenes, boats, fishermen, and, indeed, of 
almost every other class of representation in 
familiar life.” Hunt has three pictures of rare 
excellence,—‘ A Wood-cutter,’ ‘A Boy Blowing 
a Fire,’ and a ‘ Camelia Japonica ;’ the latter is 
a beautiful specimen of this particular department 
of art, whether considered with a view to effect or 
execution, There are two large pictures by. Oak- 
ley; others by Leslie, Price, Robins, Taylor, 
J. Lewis, Rogers, and Scandrett. Danby’s 
‘ Opening of the Sixth Seal’ is also exhibited in 
the rooms. 
BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY FOR THE PURCHASE 
OF WORKS OF LIVING ARTISTS. 
Ar the Public Ballot of this Society, held in the Saloon 
of the Birmingham Society of Arts, on Thursday, No- 
vember 7th, ia the presence of a numerous and respect 
able company, 22 prizes, amounting to FIVE HUN- 
DRED and TWENTY POUNDS, were allotted to the 
following members ; viz. 1. J. E. Piercy, Esq., Warley 
Hall, £10; 2. John Amery, Esq., Stourbridge, £10; 
3. J. O. York, Esq., Horseley, Tipton, £20; 4. Mr Rd. 
S. Walthew, Birmingham, £5; Rev. Hugh Hutton, 
Edgbaston, £20; 6. Mr John Tutin, Birmingham, 
£40; 7. Mr Thomas Phillips, Birmingham, £5; 
8. Mr Charles Osborne, Birmingham, £70; 9. Mrs T. 
Merry, Birmingham, £5; 10. Mr W. T. Such, Bir- 
mingham, £10; 11. Mr Edward Wilkes, Birmingham, 
£50; 12. William Parsons, Esq., Leicester, £10; 13. 
Mr Richard Parry, Birmingham, £100; 14. Mr Richard 
Blood, jun., Birmingham, £39; 15. Cornelius Benson, 
Esq., Birmingham, £40 ; 16. Robert Scott, Rsq,, Stour: 
bridge, £30; 17. Mr W. M. Shillitoe, Birmingham, 
£5; 18. Westley Richards, Esq., Birmingham, £50; 
19. G. B. Horton, Esq., Birmingham, £5; 20. Thomas 
Clark, juo., Esq., Low Bailiff, Birmingham, £5; 21. 
John Arnold, Esq., Birmingham, £5; 22. Benjamin 
Walton, Wolverhampton, £5. 

We regret that our correspondent has not named the 
pictures selected; but next month we shall be enabled to 
supply our readers with full particulars of the results 
of the exhibition, which cannot fail to be satisfactory. 

We perceive in the Birmingham papersa proposal that 
the artists who have disposed of their pictures, shall 
subscribe to present the Kev. Mr Hutton, the Hono- 
rary Secretary, with some picture, to be selected from 
the walls, in token of their esteem and as a tribute of 
their respect for his high character and unceasing 
efforts in the cause of art. Such a testimonial would, 
we have no doubt, be welcome to him, as a proof that 
bis labours have been appreciated ; several of our cor- 
dents have, from time to time, informed us how 





Worse until a fresh supply arrives—of pure Cuimber- 
landiead. The largest consniners now are Mordan & 
Co., and nothing cau exceed the care and skill of their 
selection, and the beautiful machinery with which 
their pencils are made, so as to insure the lead of equal 
size and quality, and porteety central in the cedar; 
thin small points too, for the ever-pointed pencils, are 
made by the most accurate machinery; the advantage 
of using the native black lead over the common com 
Positions is in the depth and richness of its colour: 
the pure native ore has often hard particles in it, and 

the mere frequent as the stock is again and 
again looked over; but the composition pencils, 
the sometimes free from this defect, never attain 
eee rmnens and richness of the pure Cumberland 


4 A. B. 








‘ reatly Birmingham is indebted to bis exertions; and 
Ge completely it is owing to them that the Town has 
of late years been so profitable a field for artists. We 
should rejoice to see the hint of the journalists taken ; 
because it would show that artists are not insensible of 
services rendered; and because, also, it would be a 
gratifying acknowledgement, of which the Rev. gentle- 
man and his family might be proud. : 
Birmivcuam Society or Ants.—The Society 
of Arts have thrown open the splendid collection 
of casts belonging to their school of antique which 
have been prepared with great care, and arranged 
with much taste. The renovation and repairing 
have been executed very completely, and reflect 


One of the sweetest of 





great credit on the sub-committee of artists ap- 
pointed for that purpose. ‘The operation has ne- 
cessarily been a tedious one, occupying nearly 
two years of constant attention. ti cores or 
rods supporting and joining the limbs of these 
valuable casts having been made originally of 
iron, had corroded, and by their a the 
surrounding plaster had been disp! in most of 
the figures ; and in the course of time every one of 
those beautiful models so constructed would have 
been destroyed. ‘I'he old cores have been removed 
and brass tubes inserted in their place. The re- 
pairing of many entire limbs appears to have been 
done with the same care, and must have required 
considerable skill so closely to imitate the symme- 
trical forms of the originals. 

Mancusster.— Sir,—As I perceive by the 
papers that the exhibition of pictures is about 
to close, I thought I would pay it a visit in 
order to send you an account of the progress made 
in sales, and with the raffle; and unless you 
receive a more acceptable account from other 
quarters, you may turn my information to any 
account you please. It was not to be ex that 
great interest would be taken in so indiffreent an 
exhibition, and I was not surprised to find that the 
pictures marked as ‘‘ sold’ did not amountto more 
than fourteen. ‘There are not quite three hundred 
tickets taken for the raffle, which will take place next 
week. Mr Chamberlain seems pretty sanguine as 
to being able to get up a good exhibition next 
year, and if he succeeds (and trade improves), I 
have no doubt the effect will be shown both in the 
sales and the raffle. 

Batn.—Our information relative to the Bath 
exhibition—the third—of the works of living 
artists, at the gallery of ‘The Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts,’ was received only 
on the eve of our going to press. We are, there- 
fore, compelled to postpone our remarks upon it 
until next month. It consists of 440 works of 
art, and the list of contributors contains the names 
of several of the more distinguished artists of the 
metropolis. In so wealthy and fashionable a city 
as Bath, much ought to be done to forward the in- 
terests of art; and we understand very beneficial 
effects are likely to follow the exertions of the 
honorary secretary, Captain Campell, who has been 
unremitting in his efforts to render the exhibition 
worthy of very extensive ——. 

Nonrwicu.—The first exhibition of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Art-Union has just closed. We 
regret that the results did not reach us in time for 
publication in the present number, We shall 
publish them in our next. 

Batstot, St Mary's, Revewrre.—We are 
always happy to record efforts, whether successful 
or not, to restore our ancient ecclesiastical buildings 
to their pristine integrity of character. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and after him many others of lesser 
note, never failed when calied in, either to make 
additions to or repairs in buildings of the pointed 
style, to show their contempt for it by interpolating 
Corinthian columns and entablatures, or other 

features of Italian architecture: nor was the ab- 
surdity of this course fully acknowledged, and its 
ill effect perceived, even at the commencement of 
the present gong ae St Mary's, Redcliffe, like 
many others, has been thus disfigured, having an 
altar-piece and organ-screen of bad Italian design 
to injure the effect of its otherwise perfect architec- 
ture. An attempt was made about a dozen years ago 
to remove the excrescences, but it was unsuccess- 
ful. The present churchwarden, William Ringer, 
Esq., has, however, taken up the matter in earnest, 
vad we warmly urge such of the inhabitants of 
Bristol as chance to be our readers, to come for- 
ward and assist in the undertaking. 





[We would venture to urge u our coustry cor- 
respondents—the Secretaries of 

more ally—how desirable it is that 
be with the results of the ceveral Exhibitions 





towa to which they have sent pictures.) 
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of four columns, with a wide centre intercolumnia- 
tion, while at the south-east corner is a massive 
clock tower, slightly resembling the conjoined 
towers of the neighbouring church of St Mary 
Woo!lnoth. The perspective view representing the 
building as if seen from the south-west, according 
to the instructions, is a beautiful drawing. No. 43 
(Messrs Cuarkauneur and Mes), rewarded with 
the second premium, is in the style of the modern 
German school of architecture, a style termed by 
Mr Gwilt, in his learned ‘ Elements of Criticism,’ 
« neither Grecian nor Italian, but a bad compound 
of both.” The design before us, which is rather 
Italian than Grecian, possesses a certain air of ele- 

nce and prettiness, but is not what we should 

ave expected from M. de Chateauneuf, judging 
from other projets which he has lately published. 
It has claims for originality, but as a public build- 
ing would be greatly deficient in importance and 
dignity speaking its purpose. No. 37 (MrS. 
Surrke), selected for the third reward, displays a 
fine decastyle Corinthian portico on the principal 
front, or that seen from the Poultry, and on the 
flanks a continued range of attached columns bear- 
ing an entablature and balustrade. The entrance 
to the centre area from the west end is open to the 
whole height of the portico, so as to give to that 
front a great air of lightness and elegance. The 
plan does not seem to have been so well con- 
sidered as the elevation, indeed it appears clear 
that it does not provide accommodation in strict 
accordance with the instructions. 

Still following the order in which the selected 
designs were placed, the next on the list is No. 
33 (Messrs Wyarr and Branvon), a very pleasing 
composition, the most striking feature in which is 
the area for the meeting of merchants At the 
west frout a portico has been avoided, in the belief, 
as its authors say in their specification, that there 
are already quite sufficient columns in the neigh- 
bourhood. They have, therefore, formed a recessed 
entrance, and over it placed a lofty campanile. 
No. 51 (Mr Pennytuorne), the last of the five 
selected as falling in cost within the specified sum, 
is avery pure conception in the Grecian style of 
art, with a high, massive, square tower; the order 
adopted is that from the Temple of Lysicrates. 
The parts are elegant, but the effect of the whole 
is much too sepulchral for the purpose. 

The position given to the design No. 50 (Mr 
Dowapson), bestows upon its author the highest 
place as an artist, amongst the competitors, although 
unrewarded : and to the justice of this we gladly 
bear witness, believing it to be one of the most ex- 
cellent compositions in imitation of ancient art that 
we have ever seen. An octastyle Corinthian por- 
tico, 90 feet long and 70 feet high (considerably 
larger than any other in London), and beautifully 
adorned with sculpture, occupies the centre of the 
west front: the entrance to the open area from 
beneath the portico is closed merely by open 
metal gates. The north and south fronts present a 
continued cclonade the whole height of the build- 
ing, beneath which are shops as required by the 
instructions, Now this general description would 
hot seem to offer many eles for our admiration, 
the arrangement not being an uncommon one. It 
is, however, in the manner in which this is done, 
the beauty of the proportions, and the avoidance of 
those errors and blemishes which are to be found in 
most modern adaptions, that its great merit con- 
sists. No pedestals are introduced, stilt-like be- 
neath the columns, to lessen the difficulties which 
attend the use of a single order: no windows are 
seen between the columns, as is too often, indeed 
nearly always, the case, contradicting the impres- 
Sion conveyed by the rest of the arrangement that 
itis a building in one story. The whole design is 
evidently the result of much careful study, both as 
regards convenience and monumental effect, and 
we trust the committee will again give attentive 
Doderation to it. As was mentioned before, Mr 
‘ onaldson has memorialised the corporation, pray- 
NE Permission to prove the practicability of his 


No. 46 (Mr Ricuarpson), is a design of 





first-rate merit, giving evidence of a highly culti- 
vated taste. We at first attributed it to Mr Cock- 
erell, and even now can hardly avoid believing that 
we spy his hand in it. The style is Italian, of very 
ornate character. At the west frontsix Corinthian 
columns project with their entablature, and sup- 
port lofty figures, serving, with turrets, obelisks, 
aod vases, with which the upper part is decorated, 
to give a great variety of outline, and produce a 
most picturesque effect. The centre area is sur- 
rounded by a wall one hundred feet high. 

No. 27 (Mr Mocarta), offers at the west end a 
Corinthian portico appliqué, of very beauti‘ul pro 
—— and has, both at the east and west end, a 

ell.tower surmounted by a group of nymphs and 
naiads supporting a vane. These latter are ex- 
ceedingly elegant in design. Mr Moeatta says, 
respecting his drawings, in a letter which he ad- 
dressed to the committee, ‘I trust it is needless to 
refer to the subject of practicability, as I feel as- 
sured that the committee would disclaim the idea 
of casting so great an obloquy on my professional 
reputation as to pronounce my design incapable of 
being carried into execution, as a safe, practicable, 
and durable edifice.” 

No. 48 (Mr J Suaw), although in the objec- 
tionable style of the Elizabethan period, claims at- 
tention for the imagination and artistic skill dis- 
played in its composition. The plan consists of 
three distinct portions, an oblong, a circular and a 
square building; the latter forming the entrance 
front at the west end, and the circular building the 
great meeting place; this is surrounded by a 
lofty wall formed on the outside into three stories, 
but perplexed and “confused by the — with 
it of the other portions of the building. At the 
west end are two fanciful turrets with cupolas and 
vanes. 

No. 31 (Mr Bunwsine), in which also a ten- 
dency is shown to drop down to the time of the 
Revival, although less decidedly than in Mr 
Shaw's, has many points of great merit. The west 
end is semi-circular, with a colonnade of twelve 
Corinthian columns, Over the north and south 
fronts are elevated niches of Elizabethan character, 
for the statues of Queen Elizabeth and Qeeen Vic- 
toria, which are nearly as ugly as that recently 
erected against St Dunstan’s church in the Strand 
for the figure of the maiden queen recently dis- 
covered there. Mr Bunning’s design is neverthe- 
less very clever; the drawings, apparently tinted 
by Mackenzie, are excellent. 

In No. 20, although full of vagaries and some- 
what heavy, there is much cleverness; and the 
same may be said of No. 23, the south elevation 
of which, as well as the arrangement of the open 
area, is exceedingly good. 

No. 25 (Mr A. F. Asuron) is a pleasing and 
practicable design, the chief feature of which at 
the west end is a nicely proportioned tambour and 
dome, surmounted by a figure of Atlas. The 
elevation next Cornhill also possesses considerable 
merit. 

No. 54, an elaborate and costly design, exhibits 
great talent, although it is entirely unfit for the 
place or purpose. ? , 

No, 38 is chiefly noticeable for the decoration 
bestowed upon the open area; the exterior eleva- 
tion sage ood too closely a range of ordinary 
dwellings. aT, 

No. 22 (Mr Joun Davies) is not deficient in 
excellences either in arrangement or design. 

No. 52 (Mr Epwarp Consett, of Manchester, ) 
exhibits peculiarities in plan, and of construction, 
which entitle it to attentive consideration. The 
centre part of the area is surmounted by a dome 
100 feet in diameter, 

Here for the present our remarks should stop, 
but we cannot avoid again calling loudly on the 
committee, so important do we feel the occasion 
to be, to enlarge the amount of their expenditure, 
and obtain for the nation a building worthy of the 
age. The trammels laid apon the architects by 
the comparative smallness of the sum, and the 
awkward and confined limits of the site selected, 
have been most injuriously felt by them, as must 





seinem 


have been seen by all who examined the drawio 

It is not, however, too late, so far as the public is 
concerned, to correct the error, and we seriously 
intreat the committee to do so, and to allow no 
mistaken notions of economy to interfere where 
the credit of a nation is at stake. Let them re- 
member it is not a tem edifice for a triflin 

purpose that they are about to erect, but one whiek 
will remain either to improve or corrupt the taste 
of succeeding generations,—it is the head- quarters 
of the merchants of England! The chief building 
in the city of London! For such a purpose, what 
is 150,0002. 








Since the above was written the Gresham Com- 
mittee, as we expected, have rescinded their origi- 
nal resolution directing Sir R. Smirke, Mr Hard- 
wick, and Mr Gwilt to prepare a plan, and have 
again referred to those gentlemen the eight chosen 
designs, with instructions to select from them the 
one most capable of being made fit for execution, 
at a not exceeding the amount originally pro- 
p» . 





OBITUARY. 


Cuarces M. Curtis, Esa.—We grieve to re- 
cord the death of Mr Charles M. Curtis, an artist 
of considerable ability, and endeared by his high 
character and amiable disposition to a large circle 
of friends. From the nature of his pursuits he was 
but little known to the public. Mr Curtis was a 
native of Norwich, a city fertile in talent, and 
which has, perhaps, sent into the great world 
more men of genius than any othercity of the king- 
dom. He was brother to the accomplished author 
ef * British Entomology ;’ and science as well as 
art will have to lament the loss of one who could 
so accurately delineate, and so essentially assist, 
the labours of the naturalist. For several years 
past Mr Curtis resided in London, devoting his 
time and talents to drawing objects of natural 
history; ia which department, from his extreme 
correctness and conscientious adherence to truth, 
he greatly excelled. These qualities, so well ap. 
preciated by scientific persons, gave great value to 
his productions, and recomme him to the lead- 
ing men of the day, in the illustration of whose 
works his name will be extensively found. Illness 
induced Mr Curtis to visit the country, but change 
of air brought no improvement to his health; and, 
having gradually sunk under an overpowering 
consumption, he expired on the 16th October, 
1839, aged 44. A writer in ‘The Literary 
Gazette’ offers this tribute to the lamented artist. 
‘« lis unobtrusive character, and his courteous and 
gentlemanly manners, gained him the respect and 
goodwill of all who koew him; and his moral 
worth will be long valued by his friends.” 

Tue Duxe or Bevrorv.—A munificent 
has been lost to the arts. We shall next month 
procure a memoir of his Grace, having especial 
reference to his noble deeds in connection with 
British art, to promote the interests of which he so 
long and so liberally laboured. 

W. H. Harrtort, Esq., of Sussex place, Re- 
gent’s park, died suddenly during the month. He 
was a distinguished amateur of the arts; and had 
a large collection of works, chiefly in water colours, 
by modern artists. He was also himself a painter 
of no common ability; and some of his copies, 
after Prout and others, are of unequalled excel- 
lence. His society was peculiarly agreeable ; he 
was a constant visitor at ‘the artists and ama- 
teurs conversation,” of which he was a member. 

Dovetas Cowren.—On the eve of our going 
to press we received intelligence of the death of 
this estimable gentleman and accomplished artist. 
We fervently hope it may be premature ; althou 
we have lorig expected the sad event that will de- 
prive Art of one of its noblest professors, aad society 
of one of its brightest ornaments. If the melan- 
choly news be true, we shall next mon‘h procure 
some particulars relative to his brief but glorious 
career. 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL. 
PIERRE CORNELIUS. 


Tue attention of the artistic world has been 1e- 
ceatly called to two great works in different king- 
doms, which have respectivel afforded encourage- 
ment to the highest efforts of creative genius ina 
manner unknown to modern times. We allude to 
the Ludwig Kirsche at Munich, and that of St 
Francisco at Naples, named in honour of the 
patron saints of the monarchs who founded them. 
Of the first we propose here to give some account, 
and also to offer some remarks on the works and 
characteristics of the illustrious artist who has 
contributed so largely to adorn its walls. Before 
doing so, we shall venture to trace the origin of 
that style of art which is the pervading taste of 
modern Germany. Why it is so is a question, the 
answer to which involves much more than merely 
relates to painting. To describe this taste, we 
must seek to evoke thatcalm and majestic form of 
art which belongs to early times, and first issued from 
the quiet sanctuary of monastic retirement. There 
is in it the solemnity which springs from a deep 
religious feeling, balf materializing the objects of 
its worship, and the simplicity natural to those who 
live detached from the world, and debarred from all 
part in its varied interests and pursuits. We must 
follow the solitary to his cell, and see him undis- 
turbed by the distractions that occupy and interest 
other men, giving his whole soul to realize the one 
class of ideas with which his mind is filled—im- 
bued himself with solemn religious fervour, it is 
stamped on his works, If there be some monotony 
in his conceptions, what calmness and simplicity 
are also there, with many a quaint end speaking 
illustration? His soul is in his work; 1t is bis 
own manuer of existence he is tracing when he 
depicts some pious pilgrimage, or holy martyr, or 
miraculous tradition, and be hopes his work shall 
remain to be the pride of his convent when he him- 
self is sleeping beneath its walls. ‘There may be 
some who will feel an interest in tracing the truth 
of these observations, and in examining the proofs 
of them ;—for them we shall name a few of the most 
noted of these early monastic artists. They will 
find in their works the mystic spirit that hovers 
over so many German minds, and tinges so many 
of their productions in literature and art. 

Such was Fra Angelico di Fiesole, but gifted 
with an enthusiastic and devoted spirit, the portion 
of but a few sons of earth, of whose works, in the 
book of the Choir, Vasari says there are no words 
sufficient ado them. We must not look for 
artistic perfection in the productions of Fra 
Angelico, The limbs are defective in most of his 
figures in a surprising degree ; they resemble pieces 
of wood stuck to the body; but cold were the 
critic who could dwell on these defects unmoved 
by the beauty and expression of the heads, and the 
feeling that pervades the whole. Among the 
earliest of these miniature artists we have Oderigi 
d’ Agobbio and Franco di Bologna ;—their labours 
have passed away, but Dante has embalmed their 
names. At Sienna the volumes of Kalifle and 
Leoni are preserved in the archives of the republic ; 
their date is early in the fourteenth century ; they 
are full of force and beauty. A hundred years later, 
belonging also to Sienna, are the magnificent 
books of the Choir, the miniatures of which are 
the works of Cenoit de Matira and Gabriel Mattu, 
both monks. It is difficult to conceive how much 
poetic feeling, force, and beauty are comprised 
within the narrow limits of these illustrations ; see, 
especially, the procession of the sacrament, and the 
three enchanting heads which precede the prayers 
of the Virgin Martyrs. Ferrara also possesses 
some beautiful miniature works; and at Venice is 
still preserved the famous breviary of Grimani, con- 
taining within its superb case of gold and precious 
stones, gems yet more precious from the pencils of 
the Flemish artists, Memmelinch of Bruges, Gerard 
of Ghent, and Liseer of Antwerp. The Camal- 
denses of the convent Degli Angeli produced 
many beautiful works. The more celebrated of 

solitary artists were Dom Silvestre and Dom 





Giacopo, of Florence. ‘i hey combined their talents 
to leave a magnificent legacy to their convent ; but 
of the twenty volumes admired by Leo X and 
Lorenzo de Medici, one only remains in the Lauren- 
tian library, to justify the enthusiastic admiration of 
Vasari, and of the monks, who still preserve as a 
sacred relic the hand of Giacopo. It is said that 
as the strictness of the rule of the Camaldenses of 
the convent Degli Angeli declined, the genius of 
the monks no longer showed itself. 1t is the spirit 
of the works we have named that characterises the 
painters of the middle ages, and such is also the 
form of art in modern Germany, But to a higher 
walk in the regions of genius and mind belong the 
noble frescoes that cover the walls of the Ludwig 
Kirche, inscribed there by the pencil of Peter de 
Cornelius. The church which contains these 
treasures is the ornament of the great street of 
New Munich. Itis in the Lombard style of the 
middle ages ; but modern times, deficient in wealth 
or skill, cannot supply the rich oraaments proper 
to such buildings. The exterior is in a pure but 
cold style of architecture ;—the beauty and white- 
ness of the stone has a fine effect in contrast with 
the brick buildings around. : her: 
The principal work of Cornelius in the interior, 
and the grand ornament of the church, is his fres- 
co of ‘Ihe Last Judgment,’ a subject which is 
never named without recalling the great name of 
Michael Angelo, leading to a comparison, which, 
even to dare, is a bold effort. ‘Ihe figures are 
twelve feet in height in this immense picture: in 
the upper part is the Great Father of All amidst 
assembled angels. Christ is below, in judgment, 
but his countenance proclaims a judge more willing 
to pardon than to punish. On the right are the 
blessed, on the left the wicked, and this simple 
distribution of the subject furnishes the artist with 
the means of a happy contrast. The ascending 
forms of the blessed borne up, as it were, towards 
heaven, like the lovers in Dante, are graceful and 
beautiful: apart is one figure, peculiarly finely 
conceived ; it is surely the soul of a poet rising in 
ecstacy to the fountain of all inspiration. The di- 
vision of the wicked, even remembering Michael 
Angelo, is a powerful representation of helpless 
rage and despair. Like the souls of the bad, in 
the smaller picture of ‘The Last Judgment’ by 
Rubens, in the Penacotheca, they fall like a cata- 
ract, driven by angels, and pulled down by devils. 
We do not find the luxuriant colounng, the 
flesh ‘‘ instinct with life,” that seems to pal- 
pitate while we gaze on it, as in the work of the 
Flemish Michael Angelo, but in compensation 
we have the force, and something of the sublime 
passion, of the painter of the Sistine Chapel. ‘ The 
Seven Cardinal Virtues’ appear to us less happily 
conceived: they are somewhat heavy material 
figures. ‘The young women, whom angels protect 
from the claws of demons as they are journeying 
towards heaven, are beautiful and chaste figures, 
and form a lovely contrast to the scenes below, 
whose gloomy depths are magnificently horrible. 
In this picture, Cornelius seems inspired to sur- 
pass himself, for his colouring, usually feeble, here 
takes a deeper tone. The allegorical pieces, and 
the figures of prophets and apostles, which deco- 
rate other parts of the church, do not approach 
within many degrees the excellence of ‘The Last 
Judgment.’ The genius of Cornelius is described 
by himself thus:—*Depuis ma plus tendra 
jeunesse mon ame tendoit vers l'universalité je crois 
que ai une nature complexe ausssi faut-il se gar- 
pte tg a des Categories,” and in truth there 
‘ y in his style of painting according to the 
subjects he treats. In ‘The Niebelungen’ we 
soe toma rol nates combined, with a certain 
| times offends, but, on the 
whole, has an impressive effect. In his paintings 
from Dante we could almost imagine the genius of 
Giotto or Fiesole had guided his pencil, so apart 
from his other works are these in their sweetness, 
simplicity, and repose. Iu the works he has dedi- 
cated to the New Testament he has combined his- 
tory and poetry with the preservation of those tra- 
ditional forms and countenances w hich sometimes 


: a 
make the painter’s task more di 
given such an identity to the es oe 
belungen and of Faust, that no one acquainied wil 
A ever conceives Hagen, Siegfried Brup. 
ilda, Faust, Mephisto or M 
invested with the Tormetbe ke’ given then 
Nor is the moral character of i 
Fone by truth and fervor of his genius : fogs 
described as being incapable of hypocrisy or link, 
ness, firm, and also awake to the 
of our —— ie was born at and 
even in childhood the love of painting showed j 
self. At twelve years of age Rags foe 
hunting scenes that possessed merit sufficient ig 
attract attention, even though the figures followed 
each other as ia a procession. Atsixteen, the indies. 
tions of his genius were so marked as to excite tie 
jealousy of some persons, which was shown, it js 
said, in counsels given to his mother to stop bis 
pursuit of an art in which he could never how | 
to succeed, and make him devote himself to the 
trade of a goldsmith. This advice was decidedly 
rejected by his mother, though herself and be 
younger children depended for their maintenance 
on Peter and an elder brother. This coefidence _ 
on his mother's yon increased his own; he 
persevered zealously, and he himself modestly | 
says, ‘‘ Je fis des progrés dans les arts qu’ aloy 
prometiait plus que je n’ai puis tenir ensuite,” 
Of these early studies the greatest peculiarity con. 
sisted in his habit of drawing from io 
which he attained such correctness that it is said _ 
competent judges could detect no errors in bis 
drawings from recollection, when compared with | 
those done from the object. 
In the society of Weimar, in the bright days of | 
Goéthe, his mind advanced in cultivation and | 
taste. To Gotthe afterwards were submitted bis 
designs for Faust, and they were much admired by 
him. These desigus were com at Frankfort, 
from whence he proceeded to Rome, where he found 
Overbeck already established ; with him he sooa 
formed a friendship of the strictest kind. To ther 
society were afterwards added Schadow, Schoos, 
and Veit, the engraver Ambler, and 
painter Fohr. After his return to Germany 
nelius was appointed Director of the Academy at 
Dusseldorf; but the Prince Royal of Bavana, 
whom he had known at Rome, was now king, 
able to realize some of the schemes he had fo 
for the advancement of the arts, and he applied 
Comncline to execute ees for the Glypl 
theca. Cornelius found this occupation 
7s be there | 








tible with his duties at Dusseldor 
resig ned his situation as Director of the Academy 
there, and established himself at Munich, where be 
commenced those great works that excite our ast — 
ishment by their extent, as well as | | 
Without having viewed these frescoes no one & 
competent to form an opinion of the genius of Pele 
de Cornelius. The faults commonly ascribed # 
him are feebleness of oclouing, and want of tec 
vical dexterity in handling, defects which probably 
both have their rise in his oe “aie 
rinciple of expressing his thoughts 
amg Phich he Primselt has said was de object al 
which he constantly aimed. 

He recommends to his pupils to do every, eves 
the most trifling, work, with the greatest care; by 
so doing, they render it a means of im a 
themselves: he says that he has himself 
much benefit from following this rule, which se 
ceived from his father. We now take leave of ti | 
interesting artist and his works ; much gut 
both remains to be said, but we have perhaps bese 
too much prolonged this sketch, Cornelius, 
his native qualities, is a chief ofthe motors Cw 
school, and partakes of the mystic spirit ce 
especially the symbol of the ot state of 

But what is ant in this School? “ Aa, S| 
the transcendental Oken “ is 2 re oid 
the willing power of Nature, and peauTiruL 8 
which represents the will of Nature. Ast r 
representation of an action, or an é + oe 
universal action ; and that is beautiful | 
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presents the world in a small portion of 
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Tus New Assoctate.—On Monday, the 4th No- 
vember, Philip Hardwick, Esq., architect, was 
elected an associate member of the Royal Academy. 
There were twenty-four members present. The 
mode of election is this: the wames of the 
candidates are submitted to the members present, 
and each “‘ ticks” the name of the one he prefers. 
The two who have most ticks are those balloted 
for, and the one who receives the greater number 
of votes is, of course, chosen. The two selected on 
this occasion were Mr Hardwick and Mr Herbert ; 
the artist who came third, and was, we believe, 
within one “tick” of Mr Herbert, was Mr Web- 
ster, Either choice would have been honourable 
to the Academy. Mr Herbert and Mr Webster 
are both painters of acknowledged excellence: Mr 
Webster ~ long been distinguished, and his pic- 
ture of ‘ Boys playing Foot-ball’ at the last exhi- 
bition greatly enhanced his repute. Inasmuch as 
they are both improving artists, there can be no 
doubt of their election next year, when there will 
be other vacancies to fill up; although it by no 
means follows that the painter nearest to election 
one year, is secure of the honour the next. We 
could name one who was sent to the ballot several 
years ago, and who, we believe, has never since re- 
ceived a single vote. The cause is obvious; he 
who has most merit to-day, may be greatly sur- 
pg to-morrow, and, consequently be - aside 

vy a new competitor. We have no fears for 
Messrs Herbert and Webster; the prospect of pro- 
fessional distinction will stimulate them to exer- 
tions. Mr Hardwick’s later works, ‘St Katherine's 
Docks,’ * Goldsmiths’ Hall,’ and the ‘ Railway sta- 
tion at Euston square,’ prove him worthy of the ho- 
nour that has been conferred upon him. A question 
of considerable importance arises out of this ap- 
poiatment. The regulations of the Royal Academy 
direct that its members shall not be fellows of an 
similar society in England, a circumstance which 
vented Sir J. Soane, Sir R. Smirke, and others, 
rom joining the Royal Institute of Architects when 
first established, except as honorary fellows. Will 
it then be required that Mr Hardwick, who is a fel- 
low of the Institute, should resign? We trust 
not, but that the Academicians will show their de- 
sire to keep pace with the times, by suspending this 
regulation. 

Cuartes Rosert Cockerect, Esq., R.A., has 
been duly elected Professor of Architecture in the 
Royal Academy, in the room of William Wilkins, 
Esq. deceased. This election has given general 
Satisfaction to the profession, Mr Cockerell being 
esteemed, not less for his gentlemanly bearing than 
for his talents as an artist. It is to be hoped that 
architecture will now receive a more consistent 
ee from the Academy, and that Mr Cockerell 
will not avail himself of the custom that would 
permit him to defer his lectures for a period not 
greater than three years, but will immediately afford 
the students the advice and information that has 
been so long withheld from them. Sir John Soane 
for several years rang the changes upon a couple 
of courses of Stock lectures, al since his death 
there have been none. 


In tue Rovat Acapemy there are at present 
three vacancies, caused by the deaths of Sir Wm. 
Beechey, Charles Rossi, and William Wilkins—a 
painter, a sculptor, and an architect. They will 
not be filled up until the 10th of February 1840: 
we trust the selections may be made from the three 
branches of the Profession in which the losses 
have been sustained. But as this procedure does 
hot seem to be anticipated, speculations are already 
afloat as to who among the associates will be 
Chosen to supply their places. We have heard se- 
veral opinions on the subject, but do not desire to 
discharge the invidious task of repeating them. 

here is one artist, however, Mr Mac Clise, whose 
name we can have no hesitation in mentioning, be- 
cause he stands out in such prominence from 
ie, his compeers —distancing them all so com- 
pletely—that there cannot be a doubt of his eleva- 
“on to the distinction for which he is, of course, a 








candidate However people may differ as regards 
the merits of other painters, there are not twe 
thoughts with respect to him. We speak the sen- 
timents of the public at large—of all who love and 
can estimate art—no less than of the artists. His 
election, at least, will give rise to no jealousy ; the 
most uncompromising enemies of the Royal Aca- 
demy will not put forth a murmur at this choice. 
We are writing of it as if it had already taken 
place ; but that it will take place is matter of cer- 
tainty. We do not think it will be much more 


difficult to name the other two, if painters should | 


be chosen; but in recruiting the ranks of the asso- 
ciates, the task will not be so easy. The last ex- 
hibition introduced us to several young artists of 
high promise ; artists who left the majority of their 
competitors far behind them. For many years 
back there were rarely more than two or three 
among the candidates, whose claims entitled them 
to the honour they sought: we might now point 
out more than a dozen. 

Mr J. P. Knicut, A.R.A., has been appointed 
teacher of Perspective in the Sciools of the Royal 
Academy, Mr Turner, R.A., the Professor of Per- 
spective, having resigned his office. The circum- 
stances under which Mr Knight was chosen are 
these :—It was formerly the plan of the Aca- 
demy to teach perspective by lessons in the 
schools, and Mr wards (an associate), the 
author of an able Treatise on the subject, was 
the teacher. At his death, Mr Turner offered 
to read lectures ; his abilities were known and ap- 
preciated ; the council were naturally desirous to 
procure the best instruction for the students, and 
when his offer was submitted to a general meeting 
of the Academy, it was at once accepted, and he 
was duly elected Professor of Perspective. It is, 
however, notorious, that though Mr Turner deli- 
vered a very interesting series of lectures, and 
delighted the pupils by a splendid exhibition 
of drawings illustrative of his theory, there 
was still wanting the practical demonstration which 
this particular department of the Art requires. 
Consequently, when Mr Turner resigned, the 
council thought it desirable, as affording more 
certain benefit to the students, to recur to the old 
plan of giving practical lessons in the schools. 
Mr Knight's abilities and habits of instruction 
pointed him out as a fit person to discharge this 
duty ; he was therefore named ‘teacher of per- 
spective in the schools,” and he has accepted the 
office. An‘ erroneous idea has gone abroad that 
Mr Knight is the successor of Mr Turner ; his ap- 
pointment in no way resembles a Professorship— 
which requires the royal sanction; nor is it in- 
vested with any of the dignity appertaining to the 
station of a Professor. 

Tue Nationat Gattery.—We have been re- 
quested by a correspondent, whose letter has ap- 
peared in two or three of the daily newspapers, to 
point out the inconvenience to which the public 
is subjected by closing the National Gallery on the 
Fridays, Saturdays, and, of course, Sundays of each 
week. Our correspondent suggests that some other 
day should be substituted for Saturday—** That 
being the only leisure day during the week that is 
granted to a large class of individuals employed in 
the public offices or elsewhere ; consequently they 
lose frequent opportunities of gratifying and culti- 
valing a taste for the Fine Arts, by viewing some 
of the most perfect and celebrated works of ancient 
and modern masters.” For our own parts, we see 
no reason why the Gallery should be closed for a 
single day of the ene Part of the Sunday can- 
not be better employed than in examining the glo- 
rious productions of genius, which, as they im- 
prove the taste and strengthen the mind, are sure 
and safe aids to virtue and religion ; and, while 
we would readily give to the keepers and others 
who have the charge of the National collection 
certain periods for relaxation from customary pur- 
suits, if there are not, there ought to be, a sufficient 
number of officers to supply their places during 
their temporary absence. Every person who pays 
taxes is a part proprietor of the National Gallery ; 
and it is unjust to refuse him permission to examine 











that which belongs to him, unless, by so doing, he 
should do that which is prejudicial to a —_ pro- 

rtion of those who are owners of it with him. 

ur legislators have not yet discovered that the 
true way to strengthen the means and increase the 
— e of national institutions is to ree the 
people” com nd that such institutions belong 
to them, er a moi,” said the Frenchman, 
when he pointed out a magnificent addition to the 
Louvre ; adding, as he paced proudly onwards, 
“Je suis chez moi.” The Eaglishman too often 
walks on tiptoe through the buildiog he has raised, 
and seems to consider himself rather in the light 
of an interloper than one of a company to whom 
it belongs. We must endeavour to change all this. 

Sir Davin Wirxrx has been on a tour through 
parts of his native country, where he was received 
with a high degreeof enthusiasm, He has, among 
other places, visited the parish ia which he was 
born, ‘‘hailing and conversing frankly with his 
former acquaintances.” The Scottish paper from 
whence we borrow this intelligence, asks “ Why 
means are not adopted to procure the * Turk’s 
Head’ from the little thatched spirit-shop in 
Pitlessie, which, we believe, is one of the artist's 
earliest productions, The Kettle Sign-board, 
bearing a ‘ Boy watering a Horse,’ another of Sir 
David's apprentice dashes, now in the possession 
of Mr Methven, writer, was bought for ten guineas, 
and, consequently, will be preserved. The ‘ Turk's 
Head’ is now weather-worn, and pe sn to be 
broken down, and, if not procured, a few years will 
accomplish its destruction. Connoisseurs speak 
loudly of its prophetic indications ; of these we 

retend not to judge, but are satisfied that by and 
time will increase its value, and write on it— 
* Relic!” Sir David has been spending some time at 
Arbuthnott house, painting a full length portrait of 
Viscount Arbuthnott, subscribed for by the neigh- 
bours and tenants of the noble Lord, and designed 
to adorn the county hall of Stonehaven. 

Livixe Mopet Acavemy.—At the annual 
meeting of this society, the members proceeded to 
ballot for their chief officer, the curator, when Mr 
W. B. Sarsfield Taylor was uoanimously chosen, 
for the 17th time, to direet the establishment. 
Messrs J. Lucas, A. C. Keederer,, and G. G. 
Bullock, were re-elected treasurers ; and Messrs 
Butterworth and Pulfer (the latter in place of Mr 
H. Herbert White, who is going to study in Italy), 
were elected auditors for the ensuing year. The 
society adjourned until the 16th December; then 
to meet and ballot for the admission of members for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr Lesise, R.A.—A correspondent of the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ asks a question we have 
often heard put, and never, before, satisfactorily 
answered, ‘“‘Is Mr Leslie really an American 
born?” We rejoice to find that we have to claim 
the accomplished painter as our ewn countryman. 
He is one of whom any country may be proud. The 
writer to whose communication we refer, “ know- 
ing something of Mr Leslie’s history,” is enabled 
to state that the artist “1s nor an Amenican 
either by birth, family, or education.” He adds 
the following interesting particulars: —‘* His father, 
a respectable watch-maker (to which business 
young Leslie was reared), resided for many years in 
Clerkenwell, near the Merlin’s Cave, where youn 
Leslie was born. He accompanied his father an 
family to the United States. His talent for draw- 
ing was noticed there by some gentlemen, whose 
names I now forget, who enabled him to return to 
London, his native place. Here he was fortunate 
in securing the friendship of J. Dunlop, Esq., of 
the respectable firm of Dunlop and Co., merchants, 
under whose patronage and the sale of his pictures 
by his American friends, with unceasing application 
and industry, and under difficulties of no ordinary 
description, Mr Leslie has gained his present posi- 
tion a8 an artist and a gentleman.” The writer 
gives us an opinion as well asa fact. He informs 
us that ‘‘ If the Americans cannot claim Mr Leslie 
asa citizen, they have, at least, the proud satisfac- 
tion of feeling that to them is due the sole merit of 
enabling him to distinguish himself as an artist.” 
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We take leave to question the accuracy of this 
conclusion, or anything approaching to it. We 
venture to assert that the “‘ patronage and sale of 
his pictures by his American friends” have not 
been a tithe of what his English friends have ac- 
complished for him ; and that his ‘‘ education” is 
a matter of which England has a right to boast is 
affirmed by the writer himself. It is well known 
that about six years ago Mr Leslie went to the 
United States with the intention of permanently 
settling there. He very soon returned to England, 
and, notwithstanding the introduction of steam- 
vessels, there is, we believe, little probability of 
his again crossing the Atlantic. Miss Leslie, the 
editor of ‘The Token,’ an American annual of 
high merit, and a very admirable writer both of 
se and try, is a sister of the artist. 

Fihsvees 6 Ne apemtes or Anr.—Mr Haydon 
has furnished us with an illustration of practice 
against theory ; and has shown us that he knows 
uite as well as we do where a young artist may 
dnd a ‘nursery of art” that will be sure to foster, 
encourage, and ripen genius, if genius is latent in 
the aspirant for eminence in his profession. We 
are indebted to a“ Liverpool Artist” for the follow- 
ing statement; our correspondent has furnished us 
with his name; we have no doubt of his having 
stated that which he can substantiate. Mr Hay- 
don, while lecturing at Liverpool—‘‘the place 
where merchants most do congregate’’—succeeded 
in persuading the learned in exports and imports 
that Academies were very vile things, and quline: 
schools for the young student. The consequence 
was that he induced them to place under his charge 
a young man of the name of Huxley, who is consi- 
dered to have given promise of extraordinary 
talent. Mr Haydon accepts the charge—and 
when the youth arrives in london, induces a 
friend to recommend him to the Royal Academy, 
where he is now enjoying all the advantages that 
* nursery of art’ can adord him. Mr Haydon has, 
in fact, induced his pupil—and very wisely and 
justly induced him—to pursue the very course his 
master has been so long veer as ‘* pernicious ;”" 
and Mr Haydon knows full well that he would not 
honestly have earned the fee he received for the 
education of the student. if he had not exerted him- 
self to procure that student’s admission into the 
schools of the Royal Academy. So far for practice 
versus theory. Dut the truth is, that Mr eciee 
has been acting the part of an advocate who 
abuses in good set terms the adversary whose 
acquaintance he eagerly covets the moment “ the 
court is up.” 

Joun Bert, Esq., asculptor of exceeding talent, 
whose statue of ‘ Dorothea’ was one of the most me- 
ritorious works in the late exhibition, has presented 
to Greenwich Hospital the model of the Nelson Tes- 
timonial executed by him and Mr Ashton, architect; 
and it is to be placed in the Painted Hall of the 
palace of our sea-veterans, The work is worthy 
of its destination. We saw and admired it, under 
all the disadvantages which this and three score 
others had to contend against, in the dull light of 
Mr Rainy’s gallery. In the artist’s studio it looks 
far better, and it will seem better still in the great 
hall at Greenwich. 

Mintature Works iy Scutprune.—We take 
leave to suggest to our younger sculptors the policy 
of executing, in marble, works smaller than those 
which have heretofore been considered only legiti- 
mate. | nhappily there are few houses calcu- 
lated for statues of life-size; genius has been too 
— forced to labour for existence by produc- 

ng busts, and invention and imagination have 
been compelled to slumber until the coming of a 
dawn that may never arrive. The sculptor cannot 
work as the painter can, at little cost; he must em- 
fey workmen, and his materials are all expensive. 

Jpon this subject we shall hereafter have much to 
Say; at present we content ourselves with throw- 
ing out a hint that may be useful. 

Mr Carswice has just returned from a length- 
ened tour in Scotland, and has brought with him 
arich store of studies in oils painted from nature, 
and in all instances in the open air. They are of 


ee 





surpassing beauty ;—we trust that copies of them 
may find their way to the public. 

Tue Liverpoot Parze of fifty pounds has been 
awarded to Mr J. R. Herbert, for his painting of 
the ‘ Brides of Venice.’ 

Tue Ant-Usiow Society are puzzled how to 
overcome a difficulty. Among their prizes there 
is not a picture calculated to form a popular print ; 
and it appears that by one of its regulations— 
which we cannot hesitate to deseribe as absurd— 
they consider themselves bound to select one of 
these prizes. We trust the “* regulation ” will 
be at once altered. The prize pictures were exhi- 
bited at the close of last month in Mr Rainy’s 
room, and, certainly, it would be most injudicious 
to select any one of them. The main object in 
issuing the engraving is to extend the interests of 
art by cultivating a pure and true taste for works 
of art; the issue of a merely pretty picture would 
do evil rather than good. t them meet the 
difficulty as they ought to meet it; sure we are 
that any of our more distinguished painters would 
lend a picture free of copyright. The engraving 
of one after Hilton would be a public benefaction. 

Tue Tournament at Eourwron.—Mr Charles 
Heath announces the publication of “ A Series of 
Scenes,” exhibited at the castle of the Ear) of 
Eglinton during the recent tournament. The 
drawings will be made in lithography by Mr 
Edward Corbould, from sketches taken on the spot, 
and each print will be accompanied by letter-press. 

Tue Easteun Exutnrrion.—The Lord and 
Lady Mayoress have been ‘in state ” to visit the 
works of art exhibited at the Eastern Institution. 
Vey were accompanied by the Sheriffs, and among 
the party were a number of eminent merchants of 
the City. We augur good from this, and trust 
that we shall next month have to furnish a long 
list of works of ait disposed of. ‘* The rooms are 
lent to the artists generally for the purpose of 
exhibiting their works fur view and sale, and con- 
nected with the Institution is an art-union, con- 
sisting of subscribers of one guinea each or more 
per annurm, the whole subscription being divided 
tnto sums of different amounts, which are drawn 
for by lots, the successful subscriber having per- 
mission to select any painting in the exhibition of 
the same amount in value.” 

Mr W.C. Ross, A.R.A., has been for some time 
at Brussels painting, for the Queen of England, 
empees of her Majesty the Queen of Belgium and 

er two children. Afier presenting the pictures at 
Windsor he received a sitting from Prince Albert. 

Mr Henry Warren's large drawing of ‘ Joseph 
and his Brethren’ was disposed of by raflle early in 
the month. There were 80 shareholders at one 
guinea each—but there were four other prizes also. 
Phe plan of the Art-Union was adopted in deter. 
mining the prizes. ‘The great one fell to the lot 
of George Godwin, Esq. jun., F.R.S. F.S.A. 

Arts axp Manvracrunts——We extract the 
following memorandum from an article by Mr G. 
Godwin on ‘* Architectural Proceedings in the Pro- 
vinces,” published in the November number of the 
Civil Engineer's Jurnal, a new work of very cen- 
siderable interest and value. “ I cannot leave Bir- 
mingham and Manchester without remarking on 
the great improvement in design apparent there in 
various pieces of ordinary iron work and common 
fittings: the most recently constructed street- 
lamp-irons, for example, display foliage of elegant 
form, and, in many cases, de frame-work of ma- 
chinery is seen to be treated in a very architectural 
and congue ng ee In the town-hall at Bir- 
mingham some branches for lights, which ha 
been lately fixed to the side wile are cansedinghy 
elegant in design. Every fine form disseminated 
in this way may be rega as a good seed sown 
~ tends, ee slightly, to aid in the general 

‘ovement of the i inni 
a eter public taste now beginning to 

Micuat Avxogto. An original drawing of Mi- 
chael Angelo, of so wonderful a character that no 
“—e can — a notion of it, may be seen 

ouse of Messrs Colnaghi and Puckle i 
Coshaper enest, nag uckle in 
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THE EXHIBITION AT BRUSSELS POR 


My dear Friend,— Who that loves 
feel an emo:ion of pleasure, lively, ¢ 
calm, when his attention is called to 
Flanders? We love to recall those 
those landscapes that are portraits 
animals so truly and minu’ely re 
an interest, almost mysterious, is given by 
tion of the air and sky tints, by those lights 
so true to nature that the eye is never 
on the soft, clear depth of the shadow and 
that seems almost to brighten as we gaze 
have felt, too, at times the eye and mnd, exhausted 
contempiating the great intellectual creations of the 
Italian school, turn to rest with delight on some fresh, 
clear, quiet, little picture that seemed to invite tp 

, and to cheer while it invites. It wag > 
or Paul Potter, or Gerard Dow, who spoke to wig 
Bat will the school to which Rembrandt, Rubens, a 
Vandyke belong accept as their leading a tree 
imitation of nature unidealized? Yet Ay 
ment other nations have pronounced, for Rubens, 
geous and glorious as he is, prodigal and varied 
nature herself, never loses this stamp except rarely 
when in the expression of deep suffering or 
his genius bursts through, rising above the a | 
of any style or country, claims for him his Place among 
the masters of the intellectual school. V; alone 
combines at all times the grace and classic rh 
Italy with Flemish truth. The exhibitn at hang 
still, I think, maintains the claims of the present race 
of artists to the characteristics of their great predeces. 
sors; and of this exhibition, 1839, it is the purpose ¢ 
this letter to give you some account. The beauty of 
the colouring in many of the paintings at once recaly 
to you that you are in the land of Rubens and Vandyte, 
and shows you that artists still live not unworthy» 
have breathed an atmo: phere which, to all foreignen, 
seems still, as it were, filled with the of the 
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great masters who have passed away. 

From among the painters of a host of pictures, 
culiarly called Flemish—drinking scenes, barves 
feasts, cauldrons with strange figures round them, ib 
lumined by still more strange lights, we may selects 
few names whose merit places them above the crowd; 
adding, »lso, that the popularity of such subjects fr 
the pencil seems very great. There are the worksd 
M. Decocne, which at present occupy a French eng 
ver; his ‘ Grapes,’ his ‘ Reading the Twenty-four Ar 
ticles,” and his ‘ Country Curate receiving the savoury 
Tithes which a respectful Parishioner to bin,’ 
are all treated with care and spirit. M. Bria», whee 
style so much resembles Moéris, M. de Brakeleer, 
Humin, M. Leys, bow adm:rable e=pecialty are tho 
little figures of children fallen in trying to catch the 
apples thrown to them by M. le Comte de la Mile 
reme. This is M. Brakeleer's; but I do not see why 
artists, whose works have such real merit, shoald have 
recourse to te false attraction which sometimes remit 
fiom unnatural, even imp s-ible lights, always dis 
pleasing to a refined tasie, except in the hands of gm 

reat genius who dazzles us tvo much to allow wb 
Caen and this only rarely. Of the humorous piece 
a judgment may be formed by the description of oe 
a grave and dignified physician examines a bottle, ® 
ia Gerard Dow's we'l known picture, his anxious a 
desponding looks are refected on the f.ce of a womas 
who is leading the invalid, a handkerchief being tel 
over its chin—it is a calf. There are three hie 
torical pictures, and these ougbt to have va 
dence in this letter. The subject of one, by M. War 
ters, of Malines, is an incident in the life of Mary 
Burgundy, Countess of Flanders. In the year i477, 
two of her ministers, the Sieur d’H ymbercourt and the 
Chancellor Hugonet, were condemned to death ; they 
had already ascended the fatal scaffold, when = : 
willing to make a last effort to save them, rashed 
the armed burghers who surrounded the place of ext 
cution, her dress disordered, and in deep mourning, — 
implore that they might be spared—her prayer ¥# 
vain. The sceve of the action is the Place St Pharr 
ilde, where, at that period, capital executions wert 
usually peformed. To the right is the Palace of Grave 
stein, the habitation of the Princess, within 
ample walls the ministers had been | 
whole scene is well expressed, and the groups ie @ — 
foreground happily treated ; but many parts are Dey 
ligently painted, and the principal figure, Ley By i 
Burgundy, is not pleasing. Notwithstanding O° 
defects, this picture cannot be looked at withost 
cipatiog the high place in art its author is destinel 
hold. ‘The Battle of Woeringer,’ by M. ome 
an episode in the history of Belgium, on the 
June, 1228. John, the first of the name, 
bant, gained this victory over the un 
Siffroid, Archbishop of Cologae, of the © 
den and Luxemburg. The war had its 
pretensions of both partirs to the Duchy of 
and bad already lasted five years. T' 
having laid siege to the Castle of W: 
allied Princes considered it a favourable 
attack him. So secure were they of victory, 
carried with them fetters for their enemies; 
miscalculated the valour of the Brabancons, 
mained masters of the field, and used for 
troops the chains themselves 
moment represented i 
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ose of the action, his amazed and dispirited 
an be are brought to the Duke. In the foreground 
- wounded knight raises himself up to catch a glimpse 
of the humbled Archbishop and allied Counts; in 
another part a priest is o ring consolation of a dif. 
ferent kind to a dying warrior. In the background 

erything speaks the first intoxication of asaya’ M. 
Keyser is a young man, and his talents bave already 

rocured him a high place among his contem . 

ecognizing his merits, will he pardon us if we say 
that the beauty of his work is much lessened by the 
t of breadth in the lights and shadows; we have 
no masses; the eye is wearied aud distracted by the 
scattered lights of each small part. The horse of Duke 
Jobn is a fine study; but surely the delicate and trans- 

arent colouring of some of the soldier heads belong 
ner to female loveliness than to men exhausted by 

’ ’s fighting. 

: B bcdees is too a national subject, in which all 
the glories of Belgium are combined, and he has treated 
the subject in a manner worthy of himselt ; difficult as 
jus task has been, we find in this picture unity of de- 
sign, well disposed froupes and, above all, that pecu- 
liar gracefulness of manner and arrangement which 
characterizes the works of M. Decaisnes. 

Jeanne of Flanders, Mary of Burgundy, and Jaque- 
line of Hainault, are charming studies ; on the oppo- 
site side o' the picture we have the statesmen, artists 
and men of sc ence; in the middle of the picture, a 
little towards the background, is a young woman dis- 
tributing laurels, a lion is at her feet—she is the em- 
blem of Belgium. We have also | aldwin, Count of 
Flanders, Emperor of gma Charles V and 
Charles the Bold. These are doubly crowned. 
Maihiew, who has been reproached as an imitator of 
Rubers, gives us an oval canvass with a pleasing pic. 
ture of Raffaelle and the Fornarina. We have also a 
charity by M, Van Ysendeck, the works of M, Gisler 
Arienti, and of some pupi's of M. Navez. M. Kohler, 
a student of Dusseldorf, claims our notice by three 
half length figures —a young and lovely bride approach- 
ing the altar accompanied by two friends: we are 
reminded of Titian, mingled with the style of the mo- 
dern German school, when we look at this eroup: Mr 
Rothwell supports the honour of England by his two 
studies of a young girl and his ‘ Two Beggars.’ Nothing 
can be more engaging, light, and graceful than the two 
first—for their trath we cannot speak, but if they are not 
trae they are charming nevertheless. In the last named 
composition there is much poetic feeling, which is also 
seen in M. Duwee’s ‘ Christ ;’ he is a young and very 
intelligent artist. The good taste of our neighbours 
does not admit many portraits, among them may b: 
distinguished those of M. Van Beverem, of Amster- 
dam. Tothe landscape part of the exhibition we have 
a deep tribute of admiration to express, As a winter- 

iece what can be more magnificent than the work of 
i Schelfh out, of the Hague? What gradation of tints 
—what correct and graceful drawing! How much 
truth and poetry are combined in this picture. The 
wioter-pieces are very numerous, TT 4 may be 
particularly distinguished those of M. Ver Wee and 
M. Noter. The marine views of Messrs Waldorp and 
Kovkkoek, sen., are admirable. M.Joughe’s views on 
the environs of Tourmay are charming, and the picture 
by M. Koekkock, jun., called ‘ A View on the Banks 
of the Rhine,’ can hardly be too highly praised ; the 
truth of the perspective, the purity of the air tints, en- 
velopiog and giving effect to every object, almost recalls 
the pencil of Claude. The works of M. Eugene Ver 
Leckboven sustain his high reputation—what can be 
more pleasingly painted than all his small p'’eces? 
This year they are even more admired than his large 

ictures. His ‘ Sheep in a Storm’ is admirable, He 

asa formidable rival in M. Robbe, the landscape 
- of whose piciures is painted with great tal-nt 

he flower pieces of several ladies deserve much praise, 
especially those of Mesdames Verlact and Van Marke, 
also these of M. Chazal. There are some spirited 
water colour drawings and lithographs of M. Madow. 
Nor can we omit the names of Messrs Vanderhaert, 
Colleye, Baugniet, Billoin and Lauerz. Among theBel- 
giao sculptors four do hovour to the name of Geefs, 
and M. Simonvis exhibits an ‘ Innocence’ and a child 
in marble, which are beautifully modelled, and finished 
with much delicacy. The engraving of the portrait 
ef M. Guizot, from the work of M de la Roche, is 
indeed a triumph of art, by M. Calamatta, professor 
at Brussels, who gives us also some valuable studies 
from nature. We have also to admire the burin of 
M. Erin Corr, from Antwerp. The namber of works 
in various styles, by French artists, is considerable, and 
many deserve notice; but I must close this let:er, 
perhaps already too long. [have introduced to you by 
name some rising artists whose course you may here 
after have pleasure in tracing; be assured there is 
much to — fiom the progress of art here generally. 
Iam, &c. &c. 

Beets Exurrrion.—At the exhibition at 
Berlin the French artists bear away many honours, 
especially Lepoitevin, Geroux, and Gudin. The 
works of Galame and Lugardoi, of Geneva, and 
the sheep of Verboeckhoven, find also many ad- 
mirers, We meet his flocks in various lands, and 
are always glad to meet them. M. Kruger’s great 
picture draws the eyes of the curious ; it is thirteen 
and a half feet long by nine high. The subject is 
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four hundred of the notabilities of Berlin and 

St Petersburg. Perhaps the taste and the resem- 

blances are about equal. The picture is intended 

for the Emperor Nicholas. 

Pants.—Mr Ingres, whose Apotheose of Homer 
obtained much attention from the connoisseurs, has 
worked, during the whole of his late residence in 
Rome, at a picture of ‘ Stratonice.’ The Duc de 
Luynes having lately beguo to restore the old 
chateau of Dampierre, it was suggested to him, 
that a part of the gallery should be ornamented 
with some large pictures. As the names of artists 
adequate to do it were named, the Duc answered, 
** IT will buy a picture af M. Delaroche and H. 
Vernet, but if I have to order one, it will be from 
Mr Ingres.” “ MrI.” says the * Revue de Paris,’ 
‘« will, there is no doubt, continue, with the austere 
stamp of his genius, to establish in France monu- 
mental painting, in which rests entirely the hope 
of the modern school.” Mr J. Godefroy, a dis- 
tinguished French engraver, has just died, at the 
age of sixty-seven. Among his most remarkable 
works are the fine engravings of ‘ Psyche et I’A- 
mour,” ‘ Bonaparte 4 la Malmaison,’ ‘ La Mort 
d’Hippolyte,* and‘ La Bataille d'Austerlitz,’ after 
Gerard, one of tise finest battle pieces ever engraved. 
The picture is now at Versailles. The celebrated 
French painter, Horace Vernet, is about to proceed 
to Egypt, and thence to Syria, in order to paint on 
the spot a picture of the battle of Nezib, for which 
Ibrahim Pacha is to supply him with the necessary 
infermation. The picture has been ordered by 
Mehemet Ali. 

Weiman.—The annual exhibition of pictures 
and objects of art, was closed on the last day of 
September, ‘They are, as well as the free institu- 
tion of art and design. under the able superintend- 
ence of Councillor Schorn. Amongst the pictures 
were some of Mr C. Huimmel (son of the musician), 
who seems to have inherited the talents of his late 
father. A bust of M. A, Straube, representing 
‘ Lucas Cranach,’ has excited particular interest. 
M. S. was a pupil of David's, in Paris, and just 
when he was about to emerge, and had received 
important orders from the Grand Duchess, he died. 

atnz.—On the 27th of June next, a double 
festival will take place at Mainz, one to be cele- 
brated by the printers in honour of Guttenberg, 
the other, by the ladies, in honour of the poet 
Henry of Ofter-Vingen, who passed his life in 
praising the fair sex, on eceount of which he re- 
ceived the cognomen of Frauenlob, “ the praiser 
of women.” His tomb is situate in the dome of 
Mainz, and represents the moment when his coffin, 
covered with flowers, is put to rest. 

Lerpsic.—The excellent work of D. G. K. 
Nagler, entitled ‘General Dictionary of Artists,’ 
containing an account of the lives and principal 
works of painters, sculptors, architects, engravers 
in metal and wood, die-sinkers, designers, lytho- 
graphers, &c. has reached to the eighth volume. 
—There has appeared a work of M. Passavant on 
* Raphael of Urbino,’ which does honour to the 
publisher, M. Brockhaus, in Leipsic. The car- 
toon of prints is in great folio, and contains every- 
thing interesting about Raphael, even his house, 
the proportions of which are really ** celestial.” 
For Germany it is rather an expensive work, the 
best edition costing 7/, 

Russta.—The celebrated painter of battle 
scenes, Peter Hess, was present, by es vial com- 
mand of the Emperor, at the Camp 0 Borodino, 
for the sake of making studies for some large work. 
The Em ex great satisfuction on view~ 
ing his sketches, and conferred upon him the cross 
of St Anne. The artist wil! pass the winter in 
St Petersburg. 

Pisa.—Un the 2d of October the monument 
erected by a society of men of science to Galileo 
was uncovered, the ceremony being attended by a 
great number of the savants, who have met this 

ear in Pisa. The monument is of Carrara mar- 

le, and made by the statuary, Mr Emilio Demi, of 
Leghorn, and bears altogether a classic stamp. 
The Palace of the University, where it has been 





a military parade, introducing portraits of about 
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placed, will derive a particular lustre therefrom. 
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THE ANNUALS. 
“Tne most high and palmy state” of the anauals 
belongs to history. They are now, like the few 
flowers that still linger in our gardens, dwindled in 
character, and remind us, with far more of pain 
than pleasure, of the beautiful things they oe 
been. They have had their day; and if the age 
has grown too fastidious to enjoy them, we can, at 
present, perceive no signs that they will be suc- 
ceeded in public favour by objects more worthy of 
it, A short history of their rise and progress may, 
we thick, be agreeable to our readers. In 1822 
Mr Ackermann introduced the exotie from Germany 
into England; but‘ The Forget Me Not,’ a title 
borrowed also from the same source, was merely a 
slight improvement on the pocket-bocks, which for 
centuries had been the customary gift-books of a 
season when to present tokens of friendship or 
affection is considered a sort of duty. The next 
year the *Friendship’s Offering’ made its appear- 
ance, and the same year ‘ The Graces,’ containing 
a series of elegant poems on the months, from the 
nof Dr Croly. But with the three were com- 
ined blank paper for memoranda, cash accounts, 
&ec.; and they were, as we have said, little more 
than a degree removed from the time-honoured trash 
that had contented our forefathers. Yet the pro- 
ject was found to answer, and the natural results 
followed. Exertions were made, and successfully, 
to render them valuable as literary volumes, and 
excellent as works of art. ‘ The Literary Souvenir,’ 
edited by Mr Alaric Watts, was a huge step in ad- 
vance; to this gentleman, indeed, was mainly 
owing the vast improvement they subsequent! 
underwent. ‘The Amulet,’ edited by Mr 8. é. 
Hall, was another ; ‘ The Winter's Wreath,’ a pro- 
vincial volume, was a third; ‘The Keepsake’ was 
a fourth; and in the year 1829, so popular had 
this class of works become, that no fewer than 
seventeen were published. 

Competition necessarily gave rise to prodigious 
efforts to obtain pre-eminence. In their earlier 
years they were all bound up in tinted paper, and 
enclosed in a case. Paper yielded to silk, in 
which the majority of them soon made their ap- 
pearance; then followed morocco Jeather, and, 
much more recently, velvet. The public was 
startled at finding elegant books, full bound in 
morocco, for the binding of which they had been 
accustomed to pay nearly as much as the cost of 
the whole work, illustrated by exquisitely engraved 
prints from paintings by artists of the highest 
celebrity, any one of which formerly would have 
been valued at the charge demanded for the series, 
and containing prose and poetry, written for the 
several publications by all the leading and most 
ge writers of the age, These improvements 

ad, indeed, been gradual, and had grown out of 
the large circulation to which some of the Anauals 
had attained, and, in especial, to the — of 
energy and enterprise which a laudable rivalry had 
called into existence, Sums of money that sound 
preposterous, were lavished upon the several de- 
artments ; five hundred pounds were given to 
ir Walter Scott, and proportionate remuneration 
to other authors, for articles contributed to a single 
volume of the ‘ Keepsake ;’ amounts varying from 
twenty to one hundred and fifty guineas were paid to 
artists for the loan of pictures to be engraved ; and 
it was by no means uncommon for the engraver to 
receive 150 guineas for the pee a sin 
late. Vor one, indeed, ‘The Crucifixion,’ after 
llartin, engraved by Le Keux, that gentleman re- 
ceived 180 guineas, making the cost of the print, 
including the sum paid for the drawing, 210 
guineas. The voiume of ‘The Amulet’ which 
contained this costly work had also two other en- 
gravings, which together cost 260 guineas; the 
other nine prints amounted, perhaps, to 700 
guineas, so that for the embellishments alone the 
publishers had to pay nearly 1,200 guineas, 
and yet, strange to say, this was the only volume 
of the whole series of ‘ The Amulet’ that yielded 





a profitable return upon the capital ex and 
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the labour bestowed. Until ‘The Kee sake’ 
entered the field, all the Annuals were published at 
twelve shillings ; ‘ The Keepsake’ was an experi- 
ment at a guinea, and it was generally thought 
would be a failure; the beauty of the embellish- 
ments, however, was very great ; the letter-press 
was wretched in proportion, yet the trial was a 
successful one ; and the next year, Mr Heath, the 
roprietor, amended the mistake into which he had 
allen, and obtained the co-operation of nearly all 
the great authors of the age and country. His 
expenses for the literary portion of his second 
yas amounted to no less than 1,600/. The 
existing annuals having been made nearly as per- 
fect as they could be, novelties were projected, as 
the next step to obtain profit. A volume of en- 
gravings from the old masters, consisting exclu- 
sively of religious writings, entitled ‘ The Iris,’ had 
existence for two or three years, and was aban- 
doned ; a Landscape Annual was conceived by 
Mr Charles Heath; Annuals for Children were 
devised ; ‘The Book of Beauty’ was a new and 
happy idea ; Scientific Annuals made their appear- 
ance, and Mr Hood entered the field with his 
Comie Annual. ‘They all had their day, and 
vanished by degrees. Of the earlier works, the 
oldest, ‘ The Forget Me Not,’ the second in age 
‘The Friendship’s Offering,’ and the sixth in years, 
‘ The Keepsake,’ (‘ The Literary Souvenir,’ ‘ The 
Amulet,’ and the ‘ Winter's Wreath’ having dis- 
appeared,) are the only ones that now exist; 
the three are unquestionably vastly inferior to 
what they were a few years ago. But, lately, a 
new class has sprung up. Messrs Ackermann, 
some three or four years ago, produced a quarto 
volume, ‘ The Flows of Loveliness,’ at the price 
of a guinea and a half; it was a novelty and it 
succeeded, although its merit was anything but 
great. Rivals of course followed, and not long 
ago ove was issued at the price, to the public, of 
two guineas and a half, 

Beyond question, the character of the Annuals 
has deteriorated ; the fashion, we might almost 
say the passion, for them, gradually declined. In 
proportion as pi became unprofitable, exertions 
were relaxed ; and if we look through any of the 
volumes published within the last five or six years, 
we shall perceive only mediocre engravings from 
mediocre paintings, while among the contributors 
to their literary contents we shall now find scarcely 
a single name of eminence. Publishers who used 
te pay largely for the assistance of both authors and 
artists, have been compelled either to abandon their 
speculations, ordole out recompence very sparingly ; 
and their value as literary works, or as works of art, 
has nearly, if it have not altogether, vanished. 

Yet they have undoubtedly been useful as well 
as agreeable—profitable as wellas pleasant—both 
to literature andto art; and the sneers directed 
against them, just at the commencement of their 
decline, were as unmerited as they were unwise. 
Before their introduction into England, the Christ- 
mas gift-books were, as we have stated, and our 
readers know, paltry pocket-books ; their succes- 
sors contained much to interest, and somewhat to 
instruct ; the prints which used to ornament the 
Sega of houses of the middle class, were 
taudry-coloured daubs, prejudicial to taste, and 
very often injurious to morality; they were dis- 
placed by engravings after the choicest works of 
our great British painters, executed in such a man- 
her as to cultivate the eye, and give employment 
to the mind ; and we are by no means to put out 
of sight the fact that the popularity of the Annuals 
spread through various channels a very large sum 
of money every year—such sum being divided 
among persons whose occupations were beneficial 
to the country. For some years, indeed, near] 
100 ,0001. per annum was thus expended. We shall 
not be wide of the mark if we assert that for several 
years 150,000 volumes were circulated. We made 
in the year 1829 a calculation of the expenses incur- 
red, and on now referring to it, we have no reason to 
change our opinion of its accuracy: it may interest, 
Or at least amuse, the curious in such matters, at 





the same time that it will sustain our argument as 


to the benefit conferred by this class of works tome 
For 150,000 volumes (including the ‘guinea 
books, of which there were always two or three, ) 
the public paid about 90,000/, The sum was thus 
distributed :— 
Authors and editors. - 6,000 
Painters. . « « « « 3,000 
Engravers. . - + + + 12,000 
Copper-plate printers . - 4,000 
PUR «6 4 ta <0 re 
Paper makers . . + - 5 
Binders ee 9,000 
Siik manufacturers we 4,000 
Leather sellers . . \ 
For advertising, &c.  . 2,000 
Incidental matters . . . 1,000 


50,000 
Publishers’ profits. . . 10,000 
Retail Booksellers’ profits 30,000 


£90,000 

Thus—and it will no doubt startle many of our 
readers—during the seventeen years that the an- 
nuals have flourished in England, no less than a 
million and a half of money has been expended 
upon them by the public. There is another con- 
sideration that should lave some weight ; they are 
issued at a period of the year when trade is pro- 
verbially “dull,” and when bookselling is espe- 
cially so. They create business when, according to 
the Irishman, there is “ nothing stirring but stag- 
nation.” We contend, then, that there are few 
luxuries in the purchase of which the public money 
could have been better expended ; and we repeat that 
in rejecting them, or at least in so far neglecting 
them as to cause their obvious deterioration, 
the public has been a loser and not a gainer. We 
have as yet had their places supplied by nothing 
more useful, or more agreeable. 

Asa note on what we have said, Jet us state 
that among the literary contributors to these vo- 
lumes were the following:—Scott, Southey, 
Moore, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Wilson, Hemans, 
Landon, Bulwer, Hook, Miss Edgeworth, Procter, 
Leigh Hunt, Campbell, Cunningham, Mrs Norton, 


Hogg, Miss Mitford, Montgomery, the Misses | 


Porter, Dr Walsh, Adam Clark, Bowles, Croker, 
Hood, the Howitts, Mrs S. C. Hall, Miss Jews- 


bury, Landor, Talfourd, D’Israeli, Sir Wm. Gell, | 
Lord Strangford, Lover, Banim, Washington | 
Irving, the Siniths, Galt—in short, there is scarcely | 
a name, honourable to our age and country, that | 


has not appeared in one or other of the Annuals ; 
while among the painters of our own time, from 
whose pictures engravings have been taken and 
— in these works, are Lawrence, Shee, 
Vilkie, Turner, Callcott, Mulready, Uwins, Leslie, 
Newton, Stanfield, Hilton, Smirke, Pickersgill, 
Collins, Eastlake, M‘Clise, Briggs, Chalon, Etty, 
Howard, Jones, Landseer, Westall, Stothard, Lee, 
Knight, Danby, Martin, Cattermole, Haydon, Ro- 
berts, Hart—indeed, the list includes, with scarcely 
one exception,the names of all our most accomplished 
artists. And, we believe, if we omit Mr Doo, Mr 
Burnet, and Mr Raimbach, there is not one of our 
more eminent engravers who has not contributed 
to these elegant, graceful, and useful works, many 
having made their first professional essays in them 
and obtained, through them, introduction to fame. 
‘The list of “annuals” issued this year com- 
ew the following :—* The Forget Me Not,’ * The 
riendship’s Offering,’ ‘The Keepsake,’ ‘ ‘The Book 
of Beauty,’ * The Picturesque Annual,’ ‘ The 
Oriental Annual,’ ‘ Gems of Beauty,’ ‘ Finden’s 
Fableaux,’ ‘The Drawing Room Scrap- Book.’ 
We cannot afford much Space for comments upon 
them ; on the whole, they are not satisfactory. 
‘Tue Forcer Me Nor’ and ‘Tue Farexp- 
suir's Orrerino ’ may be dismissed in a few lines. 
We have looked through them in vain for ex. 
amples of ability, both as regards the literary 
contents and the works of art by which they are 
embellished. The former is still under the super- 
intendence of the editor, Mr Shoberl, who com- 
menced it, At one period its sale was prodigious, 


approaching, we believe, to 20,000 copies j 
ores, and is now, a graceful and ap it wy 
volume, containing nothing objectionable 
never passing the bounds of medioen x 
latter appears this year without the saaction of 
editorial name—it has been “ got up” with 8 
little care and very little cost, Tt has had foc 
editors in its time—Mr T. K. Her . Mr Pog 
Mr Thomas Pringle, and Mr W. H. Harrison 
‘ Tne Keersake’ was commenced by MrCharles 
Heath in the year 1827; the first editor was M 
W. H. Ainsworth, and the literary articles were aii 
anonymous. The plan of the second volume 
as we have intimated, very different. It was 
under the charge of Mr F. M. Rey: who 
received a sort of carte blanche to 
| authors—more especially if they were “ titled". 
chose to demand for their writings. This gentle. 
man continued to superintend it for many years: 
the volume for 1840, however, has been confided 
to Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, and her lady. 
ship has resolved that it shall lose nothing of iy 
aristocratic character in her aristocratic 
We have Honourable and Right Honourable 
Nothings in abundance—one Prince, one Duke, 
one Marchioness ; the only contributors without 
rank in the state—and they have but small dis. 
tinction in the republic of letters—being om 
gentleman and six ladies. Nevertheless, al 
the list is not an inviting one, we are bound 
say the great people have done better than we ex- 
pected. Some original letters of Lady Rachel 
Russell are curious and interesting ; an account 
of Russian Palaces, by the Marchioness of Lon 
donderry, would be valuable anywhere; ‘Thre 
Days’ Chamois Hunting’ is an admirable papery 
Viscount Maidstone; and the Mn 
Norton, her accomplished sister, Mrs Price Black 
wood, and the fair and noble editor, would redeem 
any volume from the charge of insipidity, Her 
ladyship’s taste and judgment also, we 
have induced her to decline the assistance of all who 
have earned distinction by no other mode than the 
pen; but Mr Charles Heath has always considered 
such a system to be his best policy, and we have no 
| doubt found little difficulty in inducing her ladyship 
to shun the society of scribblers who write that 
| they may live. Among the illustrations of the 
‘ Keepsake ’ there are several of a rare order. The 
number is diminished, but the size is consider 
enlarged. In the list of plates there is an inno 
vation for which we cannot account,—except that 
among the painters and engravers there was not 
even a solitary knight. The names of these ple- 
| beian labourers are omitted from the list! Some of 
| them, however, will be remembered long after the 
‘* my lords ” are forgotten. h 
‘Tue Boox or Beaury.’—This volume is, be 
| yond all comparison, the best of the annuals asa 
literary work, and certainly equal to any one of 
| them as a work of art. The acomplished lady by 
whom it has been so many years conducted is her 
self among the most graceful of our British authors, 
and her influence extends so widely that, call where 
she will for assistance, the call is sure to ber 
sponded to. Her own productions are not 
remarkable for considerable merit ; she writestode 
good, to advocate and to strengthen the best 11- 
terests of society ; and from all the productions 
her pen the young and the old will learn som 
| thing that may advantage them. This is of 00 
| slight moment now that a perilous fashion ® 
abroad, which seems to consider that to produce 
| Strong excitement is the leading duty of a 
writer. The gentle counsel of morality in the 
of fiction will soon be unheard am 
| Lrawlings of rogues and demireps, uoless age 
are taken to restore the public mind to a sale 0 
| health it is losing rapidly. ‘The Book of Beasly 
| dates from the year 1833. The first volume w® 
written by Miss Landon, the engravings that 
principally after drawings by Frank per 
| for 1834 was placed under the Oat he 
| tess of Blessington. Her ladyship mi 
| edited six wieuie of the work ; and—we ps, 2 
| acompliment whether she will or will not so 
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: le of the six are still upon the shelves 
ama And no wonder. poe startled 
is, as ‘The Keepsake’ did in its earlier days, by 
a prodigious display of gigantic names, but its 
merits have been always of a high order; it has 
been uniformly wel) supported; and we may 
refer to it for many maiters of exceeding beauty, 
excellence, and value. Among her ee 
aids are Walter Savage Landor, Sir E. Lytton 
Bulwer, D’Israeli the younger, Mrs 8. C. Hall, 
Wilkinson the Egyptian traveller, Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, and Mrs Fairlie, the accomplished niece 
of Lady Blessington. The volume contains also 
several excellent and elegant compositions, both 
in prose and poetry, from the pen of the editor. 
The prints are, without one exception, portraits of 
high-born dames. The ‘ Beauties” are not all of 
them beauties, and we cannot but regret that her 
ladyship did not call upon some artist to exercise 
his inveative powers for the advantage of the work. 
There is one print so —- beautiful, natural, 
and true, as to atone for a host of perpetrations 
in point lace of which Mr Chalon has been guilty. 
The portrait of the Countess of Zavadowsky is, 
indeed, a rich acquisition to ‘ The Book of Beauty.’ 

Gems or Beavry.—This is an assemblage of 
graceful prints, without any unity of purpose, and 
in no degree bearing out its title. The designs 
are by Edward Corbould, with ‘* fanciful iliustra- 
tions in verse by the Countess of Blessington.” The 
poems are pleasing and elegant, serious or playful, 
as the occasion requires ; and all of them bear some 
evidence of the finely toned mind of the accomplished 
writer. They are, however, short, and are intro- 
duced as accessaries in order to prevent the volume 
from being merely a series of engravings. Mr 
Edward Corbould is a young artist of high promise ; 
we cordially hope he is in no danger of being 
spoiled ; by attempting to essay a race before he 
can safely walk, many a painter has been ruined. 
Mr E. Corbould must not listen_too eagerly to the 
call of fancy; imagination, in reference to art, 
must be carefully educated before it can be made 
effective. We fear he does not study enough from 
facts ; that he conceives a picture and paints it, 
without consulting Nature, which he ought to do 
concerning every portion of it: even a shoe-tie 
should be seen and copied from reality. There is 
nothing so minor as as to justify an artist’s indiffer- 
ence, whether it be true or false. We have strong 
hopes for Mr Edward Corbould ; he has already 
justified high expectations as to his future career, 
and we trust he will pardon us for giving him a hint 
that genius, to be successful, must be fostered by 
Thought, and waited upon by Industry. 

Tue Drawinc-Room Scrar-Book.—This an- 
nual, our readers are no doubt aware, is merely 
an assemblage of old prints, which have done duty 
in other volumes. Yet it is high in public favour, 
and deservedly so. ‘The embellishments are new 
to most people, and there are no fewer than thirty- 
six, selected with care and of considerable interest, 
if not of high merit, as works of art. But the 
literature of the volume has heretofore been its 
—- attraction ; it has been filled with poems 
rom the pen of Miss Landon, and among them 
will be found those that bess establish her fame. 
This year it contains a few which she transmitted 
to Messrs Fisher from Africa; the others are by 
Mary Howitt, one of the sweetest of our living 
poets. Miss Landon could not have had a worthier 
successor, or one better fitted to carry on the an- 
bual task she most especially loved. “Her melan- 
choly fate is not forgotten ; the mystery in which 
it remains enveloped is a national reproach. That 
she was poisoned we do not entertain a doubt ; 
that her own hand administered the death-draught 
we never did, and never can, believe. The volume 
for 1840 contains her portrait. It is very like her 
in her calmer and happier moods, and they were 
hot frequent. On the whole, we have not examined 
an annual more to our taste, or one that will justify 
higher encomium and stronger recommendation. 

We have already given to the annuals larger 
Space than we can well afford; to those we have 





left unnoticed we shall refer next month. 





ENGRAVINGS. 





A Distincutsuep Memper or tuk Humane So- 
ciety. E.Lanpseer, R.A., Painter. T. Lanp- 
seen, Engraver. F. G. Moon, Publisher. 


Tis is one of the best and most interesting publi- 
cations of the year—a fine painting of a noble dog, 
engraved with exceeding skill, and to be coveted 
either as a delicious picture or an exquisite work 
of art. The glorious animal stretches in conscious 
dignity by the quay side, ready, in the truest sense 
of the term, to ‘‘ rush to the rescue,” and yet 
caring little for the medals he has earned from the 
Humane Society, of which he is so distinguished 
a member, and as indifferent to the applause he 
receives from crowds, when his courage has pre- 
served another life. The engraving is in mezzo- 
tinto, and is, we imagine, Mr Thomas Landseer’s 
first great effort in this department of the art. It is 
of surpassing excellence, and will establish the 
engraver’s claim to share the honours so lavishly 
bestowed upon and so justly earned by others of a 
most accomplished family. We congratulate Mr 
Moon on his having issued a publication so ad- 
mirable, and which cannot fail to attain very ex- 
tensive popularity. 


Tue Herorc Action or Grace Dartixno anp 
HER Fatuer. H. P. Parker and J. W. Car- 
MIcHAEL, Painters. D. Lucas, Engraver, 
F. G. Moon, Publisher. 

Tuis print requires to be pushed into notice, and 

it has been so. It is a huge affair, with nothing 

to recommend it but the publisher’s puffs, which 
have been extensively circulated in prose and in 
rhyme, and in a facetious mingling of both. Take 


an example :— 

«“‘ The point of time chosen for the picture is that 
when the little boat is nearing the rock : in the fore- 
ground are seen William Darling and his daughter, 
toiling through a sea that would have daunted the 
bravest heart that ever beat beneath a sailor's 
jacket; the old man is steadily plying his oars, and 
Grace, who manages the aft-oar, is trying to avoid a 
huge fragment of the wreck that seems about to be 
dashed by the fury of the waves against the boat, 
threatening to destroy it. In the middle distance are 
the remains of the wreck; the vessel had broke in 
two, and the after-part bad been carried away, but 
the fore-part, with the disabled paddle-wheels, lies 
on the rocks; the sea beating over her, so that no 
one ceuld be on board and live: near it, on a frag- 
ment of rock, to which they managed to get from the 
vessel, are the few half-clad sufferers, whose gestures 
express their transports of joy and gratitude at the 
prospect of speedy deliverance, mingled with prayers 
for the safety of their preservers, and thanksgiving 
to the Divine Providence that has spared their lives 
In the further distance is Longstone Lighthouse, its 
light dimly shining through the grey of the morning, 
whose first ruddy streaks illumine the wild watery 
horizon, and reveal the whole expanse of the tem- 
pestuous ocean. Overhead, two or three screaming 
sea gulls buffeting with their native element, seem 
almost beaten down by the burricane that drives on 
the rack of storm.clouds, mixing the clouds and spray ; 
the crests of the leaping surges are seen relieved 
against the sky on every side.” 


In Fleet street there is a penny exhibition of the 
same subject, and the showman describes the 
merits of his penny painting in language from 
which the passage we have given is obvious! 
borrowed. ‘The ‘look to the right and you shall 
see,” and “ turn your hies to the left and you shall 
behold,” being precisely on a par with the eloquent 
description of Mr Moon’s key writer, and in truth 
the publisher might as well have‘copied the picture 
as the speech, for the one is quite as good a work 
of art as the other. 


Tue Wonks or Sin Tuomas Lawrence. No. VIII. 


Hopcson and Graves, Publishers, 
Tue three prints which form the eighth Number of 
this valuable and interesting work are portraits of 
Lord Melbourne, of Marshal Blucher, and of Master 
Lock ; the first being engraved by E. Mac Innes, the 


second by Wagstaff, and the third by Humphreys. 
The plate of Master Lock is, we believe, Mr Hum- 
phreys’s earliest attempt at mezzotinto. 
answers our expectations ; it is forcible and grace- 
ful, and affords satisfactory proof of his capability 
to arrive at excellence in a department of art into 


It fully 


many other line-engravers. But the gem of th 

Number is the engraving after the portrait of Vis 
count Melbourne ; it is from the burin of an artis 

with whose name the public is not familiar, bu 
there cannot be a doubt of his ranking, and that ere 
long, among the most eminent members of the 
Pp n. So startled were we by this sudden 
sign of excellence, that we were induced to make 
some —— relative to the engraver. He wasa 





ue o nolds—the school that produced 
| Cousins—and he is deaf and dumb. We venture 
| the assertion that no one, not even excepting Mr 
Cousins, has given a more unequivocal proof of a 
) thorough knowledge of his art. The print is re. 
markably brilliant ; it has a fine, strong, and firm 
tone, and is altogether admirable. Some work of 
greater importance ought to be immediately placed 
in his hands. We have examined nothing for 
years that gives such rare and sure promise, 





Portrait oy tue Riont How. Sie Ronerr 
Peet, Bart. Me P. Joun Liywect, Painter, 
James Scorr, Engraver. T. Boys, Publisher, 

Tus is a valuable portrait of the great leader of 

the Conservatives—the great statesman of the age ; 

valuable, because it is a striking likeness; in no 
degree idealized—perhaps, hardly enough so. But 
as a copy of the man, it will be welcome to all who 
respect and admire him ; and if a tithe of the num- 

ber purchase the portrait, Mr Boys will make a 

fortune by the publication. It is engraved with 

care ; and we think, without sacrificing any part of 
the expression which the artist desired to preserve. 

Mr Linnell is an admirable portrait painter, one 

who adheres very closely to fact—which he never 

leaves for fancy—although his historical works are 
full of imagination. 


Six Views or Krexsratt Ansty. Drawn from 
Nature and on Stone by W. Netson. Acker- 
MANN, Publisher. 

A senies of clever and agreeable views of one of 
the most interesting relics of monastic magnifi- 
cence. The artist has not merely copied the 
‘* broken walls,” he has surrounded the remains 
of ancient grandeur with the ‘‘ facts” of modern 
character. As copies for the students they will 
be valued. They are lithographed with delicacy, 
boldness, and skill, and are fighly creditable to 
the abilities of Mr Nelson. 


Carrain Coox’s Taster. Drawn on the spot by 
Dr Luorsxy. 

Tus is an interesting print, with some merit as a 
work of art. It pictures the spot, in New Hol- 
land, where the great navigator first landed, and 
where the late Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
erected the tablet to commemorate the event. To 
the various illustrators of Cook’s voyages it will be 
a valuable addition, as well as to the many voyagers 
to the New World. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No. 3, of rue Ant-Union is out of print. It will be 
reprinted next month ; and be issued with the Decem- 
ber number : as there will not be a large edition how- 
ever, we recommend to our Subscribers, who are with- 
out a copy of No. 3, to procure it with as little delay as 
possible. No. 1, we presume our readers are aware 
was reprinted two or three months ago, and may be 
obtained from the Publisher. 

With the December Number of tnz Aat-Union, we 
design to give an Index and a Table of Contents. 

Our esteemed correspondent at Batu, who has so 
greatly exerted himself in our behalf, is informed that 
as every number of TH«® Ant-UNION is my og there 
can be no reason why he should not receive it by post 
on the ing of the 10th of each month. If be will 
obli ith his directions they shall be forwarded 
—_— wliged agai repeat tha Subseri- 

/e are ¢ in to that ev u 
ber in London and its vicinity ought to Saesinn his 
copy of rue Aat.Union on the day it is published ; 
= the 15th of each om , 

letter proposing a tory for water-colour paint- 
ings is in type ; so also is a letter from Brussels, de- 
scribing the collection of M. von Scamps. 

We received the communication from Norwich too 
late to render it available; moreover we can scarce! 
iad the object of the writer. Perbaps he 








which ‘circumstances have forced him as well as 





com 
explain his intention more clearly. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALLMALL, 

OTICE to EXHIBITORS.—All Pictures and other 
N Works of Art, intended for Exhibition and Sale, must be sent to 
the Gallery on Monday, the 13th, and Tuesday, the 14th of J anuary next, 
between the hours of ten in the morning and Five in the evening; after 
which time no Picture or other Work of Art can be received. | Portraits 
and Drawings in Water-colours are inadmissible. N.B. No Picture 
will be received for Sale that is not bona fide the property of the Artist. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keerer. 


TO ARTISTS, &e. = 

HE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 

EDINBURGH SOCIETY of ARTISTS will OPEN on the Ist 
day of January next. Works of Art, by English Artists, intended for this 
Exbibition, must be sent so as to arrive from the 18th to the 22d December, 
inclusive. ‘The carriage of those Artists’ Pictures who are invited to con- 
tribute by the Society's circular, will be paid to and from Ediuburgh, con- 
formably with their Regulations, but no others. 

By Order of the Com ittee of Mangement, 
JOHN R. PRENTICE, Se. 


Exhibiion rooms, 4 St Andrew Square. 


T° ARTISTS and EXHIBITORS.—To be LET, 

by the Week or Month, a SPACIOUS ROOM, well lighted, in 
the most fashionable thoroughfare in Liverpool ; admirably suited in many 
respects for Exhibitions connected with Art.—Apply at 6 Pallmall, Lon- 
don, or to W. J. C., 100 Bold street, Liverpool. 


s PLENDID ANNUALS for 1840, under the 
Superintendence of Mr C. Heatn. 
KEEPSAKE, silk . . . 2s. India Proofs, morocco, 52s. 6d. 
BOOK of BEAUTY, ditto 2Is. ditto . . 52s. Gd. 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 
Windsor Castle. . . . Qis. ditto . « £2 2. 
GEMS of BEAUTY. Quarto, 31s. Gd. silk. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


(“' IRONATION.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS 
invite their Patrons to VIEW their NEW GROUP, got up in the 
first style of splendour in honour of the occasion, consisting of Likenesses 
(in full Coronation Dresses of British manufacture) of her Majesty in her 
Robes of State, the Duchess of Kent, Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, 
Earls Grey, Melbourne, and Normanby, Lord Lyndhurst, and Martin 
Luther. 
Bazaar, Baker street. Open from Eleven till Dusk, and from Seven till 
Ten at Night. 
Brilliantly illuminated at Eight. Admittance, 1s. 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S MEMOIRS, 
Just published, price 5s, 




















THE SACRED GIFT. 
HE LIFE of CHRIST ILLUSTRATED. 
The REDE®MER, His HUMILIATION, EXALTATION, 
MIRACLES, PISCOURSES, PARABLES, and EXAMPLE, IIlus- 
trated by choice Passages from 138 Old and Modern Divines, embellished 
with 70 Engravings on Wood after the great Masters, and forming 
A SACRED GIFT of PERPETUAL INTEREST. 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 15s. ; and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 
London: Ball, Arnold, and Co., 34 Paternoster row. 





J. DIMMOCK, Printseller, Sidney street, Cambridge, has the honour to 
announce that he will shortly publish (by Subscription ) 


A PORTRAIT of the Rev. JOHN LODGE, M.A. 
Librarian to the University of Cambridge, and Rector of Anderby- 
cum-Comberworth, in Lincolnshire, F.P.S., F.G.S., &c. &c. The Ea- 
raving will be beautifully executed in Mezzotinto by J. E 
Painting by Mr F. Warmistey. , vein 
French Proofs, 1/. 1s. Proofs before letters, 2l. 2s. Autograph Proofs, 


India paper, 3/. 3s., of which only a limited number will si 
12 by Pe rashes high: y ed number will be taken. Size 


Subscribers’ names received in London by Messrs Ackermann, 
96 Strand; and Mr Moon, 20 Threadneedle street. 


HE HARMONIST, a Co@lection of N 
and Popular Music, comprising Selections from the best rod 
% s & uct 
of all the great Masters.— English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, with room 
of the National Airs of other ( ountries ; embracing Overtures, Marches 
Rondos, Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Gallopades ; also Madrigals Duets, 
and Glees, arranged for the Pianoforte, with Pieces occasionally for other 


Instruments, and for the Voice.—Part X, just publi hed i : 
Pieces for One Shilling.—A Half-volume, id a Semen, yey 
containing upwards of 100 Pieces, for 6s. 6d. ! 3 


John Limbird’s Music Warehouse, 143 Strand, 
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DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF ECLINTON, 





THE TOURNAMENT 
EGLINTON CASTLE. 


MR CHARLES HEATH 


Has the honour of announcing, that as early as possible in December next 
he will publish, 


BY PERMISSION OF THE EARL OF ECLINTON, 


A Series of the Principal Scenes exhibited at his Lordship’s Castle in the 
most remarkable Pageant of Modern Times; inclediog the 


CALLERIES, TENTS, BARRIERS, &c. 
They will comprise— 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIELD OF COMBAT, 


THE PROCESSION PASSING OVER THE BEAUTIFUL 
BRIDGE IN THE PARK, 


THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY ON HORSEBACK, WITH TIE 
OTHER LADIES IN PROCESSION, 


T H E .,+ 8 & SS 2 


THE LORD OF THE TOURNAMENT PRESENTED TO THE 
QUEEN OF BEAUTY. 


THE MELEE AND COMBAT BETWEEN THE KNIGHT 
OF THE DRAGON AND 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK LION. 
THE STAIRCASE LEADING TO THE BALL-ROOM, 
THE BALL-ROOM, &c. &e. 





The whole of the Drawings will be made in Lithography, 
By Epwarp Corsoutp, Esq. 


\ 
From Sketches taken by Himself upon the spot, and each Plate will 
accompanied by Descriptive Letter-press. 


The strictest accuracy will be observed in the Costume and Decoration, 
so as to follow out the design of the Pageant itself, by presenting a faithful 
— of the pastimes of our warlike ancestors. ‘Thus the Wis 

oped, will not merely be gratifying to the witnesses of the Toursamed, — 
as a memorial of the gorgeous spectacle they enjoyed, but it will sevel 
embody and render permanent a magnificent aud, in its connexion wil 
national history and manners, an important idea, which might otherw 
be speedily dissipated and lost. 


Price, half-bound, 1/. 11s. 6d. A few Copies will be coloured, 
price 3/, 3s. 
The Nobility and Gentry who desire to possess this work may enter the | 
names at the Publishers, \ 


Messrs HODGSON and GRAVES, 6 Pallmall. | 





— 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON | 
WRITING HIS DESPATCHES in the PENINSULA 


Painted and beautifully Engraved by Jonw Buawer, Esq., F.RS. 
First Proofs, now ready, 6/. 6s. Second Class Proofs, 4. 4s. Prints . 


THE MELTON BREAKFAST. 


Painted by F. Grant, and Beautifully Engraved by Cuaries Lewis 
uniform with the Ascot Hunt. » 
First Proofs, now ready, 6/.6s. Second Class Proofs, 5/. 5s. Prints, 3) 


London: Published by Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers to the Ques 
6 Pall Mall ; and may be had of every respectable Printseller 0 Europe 
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THE ART-UNION., 


TTSTRATED Woe 


FISHER'S ANNUALS and ILLUSTRATED. WORKS for 1840. 


ith large and highly-finished Engravings and interesting Descriptions, 
ppt ate bound, and adapted either for the Drawing-room table or 
the Library. 


1. ! 
FISHERS DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK; 


36 Plates—comprising a Portrait of the lamented L. E. L. and 
veral of her latest poems; with additional prose and poetical illustrations 


by Wittiam and Mary Howitt. 1. Is. 


2. 
The JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. By Mrs Extrs, Author of ‘ The 
yomen of England’ (of which eight editions have been printed in less 
nan 12 months.) 16 Plates, 8s. 


3. 
CHARACTER and COSTUME in TURKEY and ITALY. 21 
slendid Prints of Figures. Atlas 4to. moroceo, 3/. 3s. 


4. 
The TURKISH EMPIRE ILLUSTRATED; comprising Constan- 
inople, the Bosphorus, the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, &c. 48 Plates, 
grocco, 1/. lls. 6d. 


5. 
The SHORES and ISLANDS of the MEDITERRANEAN ILLUS- 
RATED ; comprising Sicily, the Barbary Coast, &c. &c. 32 Plates, 
l. ls. 


6. 
SYRIA and the HOLY LAND ILLUSTRATED. 120 Plates (a 
ge proportion of them illustrating localities mentioned in Scripture). 
vols. 3!. 10s. 


7. 
The SPLENDID MOUNTAIN SCENERY of HIMALAYA. 38 
Plates, super-royal quarto, morocco, 2i. 2s. 


8. 
INDIA, CHINA, and the SHORES of the RED SEA ILLUS- 
RATED. 60 Plates, 2 vols., 2/. 2s. 


9. 
SCOTLAND and the WAVERLEY NOVELS ILLUSTRATED. 
00 Plates, 2 vols., 2/. 5s. 
10. 
CHESTER, DERBY, LEICESTER, LINCOLN, NOTTINGHAM, 
nd RUILAND (Counties of) ILLUSTRATED. 73 Engravings, 
1. 1s. 


11. 
The LAKE and MOUNTAIN SCENERY of WESTMORLAND, 
UMBERLAND, DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND ILLUS. 
RATED. 200 Engravings, 3 vols., 3/. 3s. 


12. 
DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL ILLUSTRATED. 
vings, 2. 2s. 


140 En- 


13. 
IRELAND ILLUSTRATED. 80 Engravings, ll. 1s. 


14. 
LANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED, 112 Engravings, 31s. 6d. 


15. 
ITALY, FRANCE, aad SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED. 135 


lates, 3 vols., 3/. 3s. 


16. 
CELEBRATED PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 36 Portraits 


hd Memoirs, 2 vols., 2/. 2s. 
Fisher, Son, and Co., London. 





This day is published, 
Under the Patronage of the Most Noble the Marquis of Westminster, 


HE ANTIQUITIES of CHESTER. 
A By J. 8S. PROUT. 

Comprising Twenty-one Views illustrative of the venerable City of 

hester, from Drawings made on the spot, and lithographed by the same 

Reng and printed in the recently invented and very effective 
t style. 

They consist of select parts of St John’s Church, with its Picturesque 

wins; of the Cathedral ; Old street Buildings and Interiors of some of 
Rows—so peculiar a feature to Chester; Portions of the Walls, toge- 
with the Old ‘Towers and other Relics ; forming a handsome volume 
the Diawing-room Table or Library. 

Price, imperial quarto, Two Guineas, handsomely half-bound in mo- 
CO, gilt and lettered; Proofs, imperial folio size, Three Guineas, ditto. 
w Copies will also be coloured in imitation of the Original Drawings, 
der the immediate superintendence of the Artist, price Five Guineas, 
uated and in a portfolio. 

> be obtained at Messrs Ackermann and Co.’s, 96 Strand, London ; 
essrs Boult and Catherall, Publishers, Chester; and at Mr Prout’s, 
archmont street, Russell square, London. 
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OF No. 23 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 


PRINTSELLERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 
&e., &e., &e. 


Have the honour to announce their intention to publish an 


ILLUMINATED RECORD 


Or THE 


EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. 


The Work will consist of a series of representations of the principal 
Scenes of this splendid Pageant, 


INCLUDING A 


VIEW OF ECLINTON CASTLE, 


WITH THE 


PROCESSION, ‘TILTING, MELEE, BANQUET, BALL, 
COMBATS, &c. 


Together with a variety of Embellishments representing the 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS, BANNERS, & ARMOUR 


OF THE KNIGHTS AND ESQUIRES, 


WITH THE 


COSTUMES OF THE LADIES. 


The Illustrations will be from Drawings made on the spot by eminent 
Artists, with the 


PERMISSION OF THE EARL OF ECLINTON. 


The descriptive Letter-Press, which will include a list of the invited 
uests, is entrusted to a gentleman long connected with antiquarian 
iterature : and the work will be published vy Subscription. 


Copies with Embellishments in Colours, - - Gl, 68, 

Plain Copies Tinted © 2, a: Se oe ere 

A few Copies on large paper in Gorn and 
Corourns - = - oe - - - 102. 10s, 


TO BE PAID FOR ON DELIVERY OF THE WORK, 


A LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE INSERTED IN THE 
WORK. 


Names of Subscribers received by Mr Fivtay, Glasgow ; Mr Hitt, 
Edinburgh ;| Mr Acwew, Manchester; Messrs Witmer and Co., 
Liverpool. 

AND BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
COLNAGHI anv PUCKLE, No. 23 Cocxspur stazet, Cuanino cross, 


Lonpon, AnD 
Macture & Macponatp, 57 Buchannan street, GLascow. 
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FINDEN'S SPLENDID WORKS. 


1, 
FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, 


Part IV of this National Work, just ready, will contain 


THE SHEEP-WASHINC, 
Being the only landscape painted vy Six Davin Wicker, R. A., and engraved by Finpen, 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALCAR, 


Painted by C. Stanrietp, R. A., and engraved by W. Mitier. 


THE PROCESSION TO THE CHRISTENING, 


Painted by Penry Wittiams, and engraved by L. Stocks. 
Delivered in a handsome Portfolio. 
Price—Prints, 1/. 5s. India proofs, 22, 2s. Before letters, 32. 3s. 


II. 
FINDEN’S TABLEAUX FOR 1840, 




















, / S$ 
Edited by Miss Mirror, author of ‘ Our Village,’ &c.—Containing Twelve highly finished Engravings, and upwards of One Hundred illustraiy 
Vignettes. ; : 
Price, 2L 2s,—India proofs, 3/. 3s.—or, coloured after the original drawings, 3/. 3s.—Bound in a most splendid and unique style, in purple moron f 


Ill 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL FOR 1840. 


TALES, LECENDS, AND HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 
BY ‘THOMAS BACON, ESQ., F.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHTEEN HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS BY AND UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 
W. & E. FINDEN. 


This beautiful Annual contains an authentic Portrait of Axsur Suan, Seconp Emperor or Deru, exquisitely Engraved by Cocums, 
from a Drawing by a Native. 
Price, handsomely bound in morocco, I/. 1s. ; or, on large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS AT NO. 1S AND 19 SOUTHAMPTON PLACE, EUSTON SQUARE; BY C. TILT, 86 FLEET STE, 
SOLD ALSO BY F. G. MOON, 20 THREADNEEDLE STREET ; ACKERMANN AND CO., STRAND. ; 





Mr BOYS has the pleasure to announce that he will have ready for delivery 1x a Few pays the beautiful Work so long in prepartig 
entitled 


PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE 


PARIS, GHENT, ANTWERP, ROUEN, ETC. 


BSS. S3TSSASSCSere, Sse rSs Seeota eee 













th 

DRAWN FROM NATURE, AND ON STONE, BY " 
i! 

THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS. nm 


The extraordinary sensation which this Work has created during its progress, has been caused by the wonderful perfection to which & th 
Drawings have attained.—By the apparently simple process (yet found to be so difficult in practice) of producing from the hand of ha 
Artist a number of Drawings on separate stones, requisite for each subject, which being then in succession printed at Mr Hullmandel’s 
the result is, a Sewies or Oricrnat Drawings, entirely printed in Cotours, in every variety of picturesque effect, and of a beauty and ¢ 
that is truly astonishing. 

The Work will be very handsomely bound, fit for the drawing room table, and published at Six Guineas, as first announced, or Eight 
separately mounted in a portfolio; but in consequence of this Work being the first of the kind that has been executed, it was 
to estimate the attendant expense and time, which experience has proved to be so increasingly heavy, that it is of necessity now 
that on the Ist of March next. a 


The price of the bound copies will be advanced to Eight Guineas, or, mounted in a portfolio, Ten Guineas. 
LONDON: THOMAS BOYS, PRINTSELLER TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 11 GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET. 
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This day is published, 
LINNELL AND SCOTT’S NEW PORTRAIT (stanpDiInc) OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART., M.P., ETC. 


Size, 16 by 21 high. Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 14 Is.; India Proofs before Letters, 1d Ils. 6d. 
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LONDON: THOMAS BOYS, 11 GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET. 











Printed for by CHAR REYNELL, at his Office, No. 16 res ——_-—-_---— --=- w.t 
° v0. Little } r . ‘ 
AY PAE COURT JOURNAL OFFICE Lands Red CATRERINE SEREET: CPiegy BoM it the Paria of Be James, Weatinster; nd, Pubioee 








